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The New Testament has always been the great storehouse of 
Christian inspiration and guidance. It has always been preached. 
If any question arises about its preachableness at the present time, 
there must be some reason for such question. 

That reason is not unlike that which led to the very wide rais- 
ing of a similar question concerning the Old Testament a genera- 
tion ago, when George Adam Smith gave his Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on “Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament.” It lies in certain changes that have come over our 
conception of the authority and the content of the New Testament 
teaching. 

First, as to the authority of the New Testament: The change 
in our conception of this authority has set us free from one difficulty 
which preachers of an earlier generation experienced. So long as 
it was felt to be the duty of all Christian people to believe for them- 
selves what could be clearly shown to be in the New Testament, 
preachers were compelled either to make their own teachings con- 
form in all details to the New Testament teachings, or (what more 
commonly happened) to twist the New Testament to make it agree 
with their own beliefs. 

For example, it has long been difficult for modern people, 
preachers or laymen, to think that diseases of any sort are or have 
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ever been caused by the presence of demons in people’s bodies. 
Upon the older idea of the authority of the New Testament it 
was necessary either that preachers should believe that certain 
diseases were thus caused, or that there was a disease which of 
itself should be called ‘‘demoniacal possession,’”’ and to teach this 
to their people, or that they should show that no such idea was in 
the New Testament. Especially did they feel obliged to show that 
Jesus held no such conception, but that all acts and words of his 
that might lend countenance to such an idea were to be interpreted 
as mere accommodation on his part to ideas of his time which he 
did not share. Most of us no longer feel ourselves confronted with 
these alternatives. We feel perfectly free to say that demoniacal 
possession is a New Testament idea, and equally free to say that 
this idea does not correctly represent the facts. We are delivered 
from the dilemma of either believing it for ourselves or denying it 
in the New Testament. 

A second illustration of the same thing is found in the doctrine 
of the atonement. How many preachers of an earlier generation— 
one thinks of Bushnell as a shining example—who had worked 
themselves out to a conception of the atonement that seemed to 
satisfy them and to meet the ethical and spiritual requirements of 
their generation, were then under the added necessity of showing 
that the apostle Paul agreed with them! Many of the Pauline 
statements concerning the death of Jesus, a good while ago became 
extremely hard to preach. On the surface and in their apparently 
plain meaning they did certainly sound “forensic” and “sub- 
stitutionary,”’ and had come into quite open conflict with growing 
Christian ideas of divine justice and forgiveness. Such being the 
case, the preacher had either to accept such doctrine of the atone- 
ment as seemed to be clearly taught in the New Testament—which 
in this case meant the Pauline epistles—and preach it whether it 
seemed to fit the mind of his generation or not, or he had to 
“interpret” the New Testament statements to suit his own con- 
ception. Either way it was difficult—difficult to make people 
retain ideas which had really been outgrown; difficult to make 
Paul a modern theologian. Intelligent and progressive preachers 
did the best they could with it, but it was a hard dilemma, from 
which we are happily set free. 
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A third illustration of the same thing may be seen in the eschato- 
logical field. A certain number of Christian preachers have always 
held to the belief in the speedy coming of the end of the world. 
They have based this belief upon the New Testament, the teachings 
of Paul, the predictions of the Apocalypse, and the apparently 
explicit utterances of Jesus recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Those preachers to whom such a belief, for their own generation, 
seemed impossible and absurd felt compelled to deny that the New 
Testament Christians entertained it. They “spiritualized” and 
explained the New Testament utterances that were capable of 
such treatment and ignored the rest. The preacher of today 
may frankly admit that the expectation of a speedy coming of the 
end of the world was characteristic of New Testament thought, 
and yet he himself may quite decline to hold any such expectation. 
This change in our conception of the authority of the New Testa- 
ment is not only a great personal convenience to preachers who can 
neither accept nor preach all ideas found in the New Testament; 
it is also (and much more important) a great encouragement to 
honest New Testament study. One does not have to promise 
himself beforehand that he will find no results except such as he 
can personally agree with. 

But though the decay of the older conception of the authority 
of the New Testament may be a relief to the preacher, it is some- 
times also a difficulty for him. He may find his people confused 
by it and saying to themselves: “‘So long as everybody took the 
whole New Testament just as it stood, we knew what to believe. 
But in these days of private interpretations, when the Book does not 
mean what it seems to say, and one man’s interpretation of it is as 
good as another’s, we do not know.” He will find men who feel 
that with the decay of the purely authoritative standard in the New 
Testament all reasonable certainty in religious faith has been lost. 
It thus becomes obvious to the preacher that if he is to preach the 
New Testament at all he must preach it in some larger, more com- 
prehensive, and more fundamental way. 

Secondly, this necessity is further forced upon the preacher by 
changes in our conception of the content of the New Testament 
teaching. If one’s study of the New Testament reveals to him 
there only secondary and incidental ideas which he cannot 
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personally accept, no great difficulty is felt. But if, from a revision 
of his ideas as to the actual content of the New Testament, one 
begins to feel that the New Testament ideas with which he is at 
variance are more or less fundamental, then one’s sense of difficulty 
becomes much more acute. To take an illustration already used, 
we do not believe in these days that diseases are caused by the 
indwelling of evil spirits. We do not even believe that they were 
so caused in New Testament times; but we admit that it was 
generally so believed by the New Testament folk. So far our per- 
sonal divergence from a New Testament point of view gives us no 
trouble. But if we push the matter one step farther and ask, 
Did Jesus himself believe in demoniacal possession? we raise a 
much more serious question. Many readers of the New Testament 
may be able to persuade themselves that he did not. Many others 
will feel that he did. If he did, and if we do not, then not only are 
we at liberty to differ with Jesus, but we are obliged to conclude 
that he was mistaken. 

This case in itself will hardly cause any serious perplexity. 
But it points the way to difficulty. The crux comes when we see 
in how many points and at what vital points the ideas of Jesus 
differed from those of modern Christians. 

For the sake of argument I may put the matter hypothetically, 
but in its extreme form. Suppose, in the first place, that all the 
differences that have been alleged by modern scholars between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel be allowed. Suppose 
it be admitted that if Jesus spoke as he is represented as speaking 
in the Synoptics, he cannot have spoken as he is said to have done 
in the Fourth Gospel. Suppose, in consequence, that the utter- 
ances of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount and in the parabolic 
teaching of the Synoptics be taken to represent his real mode of 
teaching, but the long discourses in the fourteenth and succeeding 
chapters of John be regarded as unhistorical, that is, the early 
Christian idea of what Jesus might have said, not the accurate record 
of what he did say. Suppose, on the same basis, that the total pic- 
ture of Jesus drawn in the Fourth Gospel cannot be harmonized or 
reconciled with that drawn of him in the Synoptics, and that intelli- 
gent readers of the New Testament must choose between the two. 
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Suppose, in the second place, that in many instances even in the 
Synoptics we have no means of being sure of the exact words of 
Jesus. Where Matthew says, “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
Luke says, ‘Blessed are ye poor.” Where Matthew says, “Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness,” Luke says, 
“Blessed are ye that hunger now.” In Matthew’s conclusion to the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus says that the man who hears his words 
and follows them is like one who builds his house upon the rock; 
whereas one who hears and follows them not, is like one who builds 
upon the sand. In reporting the same saying Luke represents 
Jesus as making no reference to different kinds of soil, but only to 
the fact that one man builds with a foundation and the other with- 
out one. In instances such as these, the words being reported in 
Matthew and Luke only, no comparison with Mark or John is 
possible. But in the only Gospels that report them the words 
are differently reported. If one will spend hours with a Greek 
‘. «on he may be able to convince himself that he knows which 
oi these forms of words really goes back to Jesus, but he will hardly 
convince anyone else, and in many instances he cannot even assure 
himself. Suppose, in other words, that in many instances, and 
sometimes where we are dealing with the most fundamental 
teachings of Jesus like those in the Sermon on the Mount, we find 
ourselves unable to be sure precisely what Jesus did say. 

Suppose, in the third place, that even in the Synoptics one has 
to admit the insertion into the mouth of Jesus of some later ideas. 
If one should take, for instance, the little parable in Luke’s 
eighteenth chapter, of the Unjust Judge, closing with the words, 
“Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find the 
faith in the earth,” and should be convinced that these last 
words do not come from Jesus, that as a part of the parable they 
mean nothing, and are quite out of place in the mouth of Jesus 
while he was living and as yet did not even look forward to death. 
Suppose that one concludes that they come from Luke, who, after 
relating the parable and reflecting upon all the hardships and per- 
secutions which the Christians of his day had to endure, wondered 
whether the new faith would live till the return of Jesus. Suppose 
one should carefully compare all the passages in the Synoptics in 
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which Jesus refers to himself as the “Son of Man,” and should find 
that in practically every instance the phrase is either lacking in 
Matthew where it is present in Luke, or lacking in Luke where it 
is present in Matthew; or occurs in a verse that seriously inter- 
rupts the connection and may reasonably be suspected of being a 
gloss, or even in a verse which is lacking in the best manuscripts; 
or that the phrase is so used as to cause confusion in the persons 
of the verbs and pronouns, or even to lead to a sadly twisted sen- 
tence, as in Mark’s story of the paralytic let down through the 
roof; or so as to render the context meaningless, as where 
Matthew, by inserting the phrase where Mark does not have it, 
makes Jesus answer his own question in asking it, ‘Who do men 
say that I the Son of Man am?” Suppose that for one reason or 
another the phrase is open to suspicion wherever one finds it, and 
in consequence one comes to feel that in all probability Jesus did 
not call himself the Son of Man, but that the title is a messianic 
one that was developed after the death of Jesus, and was then 
read back into his mouth by the writers of our Synoptic Gospels 
or by the community to which they belonged. 

Or, to put the most extreme case, suppose it to be true, as many 
New Testament scholars are these days maintaining, that Jesus 
did expect the end of the world either during his own lifetime, or 
at least during that of the generation to which he belonged. The 
Pauline epistles are certainly full of this expectation. The Synoptic 
Gospels in more than one place carry back this idea into the mind 
of Jesus and make him predict in so many explicit words his own 
parousia. Not only are such words found in “the Little Apoca- 
lypse,”’ where they might be explained as part of a document not 
originally Christian, but very explicitly, when he sent out the 
Twelve, Jesus explained to them that they were not to go outside 
the cities of Judah, because there would not be time “before the 
Son of Man should be come.” In other passages in all three 
Synoptics he is represented as warning his hearers to be on their 
guard, since they know not the day nor the hour when the Son of 
Man shall come; “there are some of you standing here,” he said, 
“who shall not taste of death till all these things be fulfilled.” 
It is possible, of course, to remove all these ideas from the mind 
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of Jesus by attributing them to a later time, as suggested above. 
If one does this, the difficulty of preaching these utterances, and 
of explaining to a congregation of Christian worshipers that Jesus 
did not really say such things, but that they were later ideas read 
back into his mind by the evangelists, is certainly not a slight one. 
Moreover, if this alternative be taken, and it be concluded that 
none of these sayings go back to Jesus; if, on the contrary, he 
entertained concerning the end of the world and his own parousia 
quite the opposite opinion, then one must explain not only how 
such explicit utterances, so contrary to his real expectation, 
became so confidently attributed to Jesus, and why no word of 
his was preserved expressing the opinion which he actually held; 
but one must also explain why there are so many of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus that seem to fit exactly this expectation of the 
quick coming of the end. For it is the contention of some New 
Testament scholars that this expectation was not only clearly 
expressed by Jesus on various occasions, but that it colored 
much of his ethical teaching, and has made some of that teaching 
at least inapplicable to the modern world. ‘Take no thought for 
the morrow”; “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth”; “If anyone will take away thy cloak, let him have thy 
coat also”; “Resist not the evil man”; have not men who expected 
the end of the world always talked in this way? Except in the 
case of Jesus, has not their expectation been recognized as vitiating 
their moral maxims? And does not this expectation, in the mind 
of Jesus, explain that unworldliness, or other-worldliness, that 
disregard of property and progress, and even of some of the sacred 
ties and relations of life which are found in some of the teachings 
of Jesus? Upon the eschatological hypothesis Jesus’ advice to the 
young man to sell all he had and give it away in alms, or to the 
other young man to let the dead bury their dead, or his more 
general statement that no one could be his follower who did not 
hate his own father and mother, is quite natural and proper. 
If the end is coming so soon, this is the way one would naturally 
feel about all merely earthly matters. But why (so it is asked) 
should we try to enforce upon a world which is to continue, a system 
of ethics devised for a world which was to pass away ? 
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I have put all this in a hypothetical way. I do not care to 
argue strongly for all the suppositions I have made. Yet I have 
made none except such as are now earnestly supported by a 
considerable body of New Testament scholars. Unless all these 
suppositions are false, there is certainly some basis for raising the 
question about “the preachableness of the New Testament.” 
What is now to be said to that question ? 

If it be asked, as a preliminary question, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would not be better to preach general moral and 
religious truth, to fall back upon principles universally accepted, 
and to apply those principles with all possible earnestness to our 
modern life, but to let the New Testament alone, I reply that it 
would not be better. It would be decidedly worse. The New 
Testament is the great textbook of the Christian religion. Many 
of its principles may be found stated in other sacred literatures. 
All of them, I suppose, are written in the human heart. But it is 
not enough that Christian people should be filled with sentiment 
actually Christian and animated by admittedly Christian principles 
of conduct. It is further necessary, if Christianity is to be an intel- 
ligent and virile force, and is not to degenerate into mere moralism, 
that this great textbook of Christianity should be constantly 
studied, explained, and taught from the pulpit—its obscurities 
cleared up, its principles differentiated from the mere generalities 
of the moral life, and all that is distinctive of it kept living and 
clear before the Christian people. A Christian church which is 
ignorant of the New Testament, which is permitted to regard it as 
antiquated and superfluous, even though to that church much of 
the moral and religious substance of the New Testament should 
have been preached, would be in every way far below a church 
educated upon the New Testament. 

Among general considerations, also, the preacher may well 
urge the fact which people are so slow to see and so quick to forget, 
that Christianity did not grow out of the New Testament, but the 
New Testament out of Christianity. Only after Jesus had lived 
and died, only after the first church had been gathered in Jerusalem, 
and many missionaries from it had carried the new gospel into many 
lands, only after Paul had transferred Christianity from Asia 
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Minor to Southern Europe, and had taken it out of a decaying 
civilization and planted it firmly in the great centers of the ongoing 
Greco-Roman culture—only then did the New Testament arise. 
There was Christianity before the New Testament was written. 

He may also well urge the other fact that religious authority, to 
anyone who stops to think the matter through, can never rest in 
any book, New Testament, gospel, or any other, nor even in the 
words of Jesus, but in the soul of the believer. Even if one attrib- 
utes a unique and final authority to the New Testament, he can 
do so only by the appeal to his own mind. It is his own mind that 
decides the matter, and therefore his own mind that is the ultimate 
authority, even though his own mind may posit authority in some- 
thing, book or other, outside itself. God has no way of speaking 
except through the human soul. Whatever is in the New Testa- 
ment is there because it was at an earlier time in the soul of some 
man. The only religious authority is a spiritual authority. If 
the newer ideas about the New Testament help to drive home this 
all-important truth, they will have accomplished one great spiritual 
benefit. 

It may also be maintained that considerations against the valid- 
ity of some of the words attributed to Jesus, and all other results 
of New Testament criticism, leave the moral principles enunciated 
in the New Testament quite untouched. The Golden Rule is just 
as true for a world which is to continue indefinitely as for a world 
whose end is momentarily expected. The story of the Prodigal 
Son is as attractive a picture of God’s attitude toward men upon 
one hypothesis as upon another. Whatever may have been the 
exact words of Jesus, and however much was or was not read back 
into his mouth from a later time, it is still true, and equally true, 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that 
he possesseth. What Jesus held or did not hold about medical and 
scientific matters, or even about his own parousia, does not affect 
the fact that he that exalteth himself shall he abased, but he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. Whatever content Jesus put 
into the phrase the “‘Kingdom of God,” whether he looked forward 
to a speedy establishment of that kingdom by the divine inter- 
vention, as his forefathers and contemporaries did, or anticipated its 
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slow coming through the centuries by the operation of natural 
spiritual laws as we do, it is still true, as Jesus said, that in that 
kingdom he that would be first must be servant of all. Whatever 
was Jesus’ indebtedness to the thought of his own time, in these or in 
any other items, no single piece of human literature of the same 
compass contains one-tenth the spiritual insight and the permanent 
religious truth to be found in the Sermon on the Mount. The story 
of the Prodigal Son is trwe—true to human nature, true to the 
spiritual instincts and needs of man—upon one hypothesis as upon 
any other. These things are not merely “preachable,” they are 
the substance of all good preaching. 

If it be said, on the other hand, that this is not quite true of 
some of the other teachings of Jesus, which are suspected of having 
been much influenced by his eschatological expectation, such as 
the teaching about non-resistance, the exhortation not to take 
thought for the things of tomorrow, or the advice not to lay up 
treasures upon earth, it should be frankly replied that some of these 
teachings have never been very preachable. They are as much 
so now as they ever have been. But it has always been necessary, 
in preaching these maxims of Jesus, to explain that they did not 
mean precisely what they said; to regard them as idealistic utter- 
ances, “counsels of perfection,” too high to be attained by ordinary 
Christians—as a far-off ideal to be approximated, in the life of the 
world or of the individual, only slowly and imperfectly. If one 
is convinced that some of these teachings did come from Jesus’ 
eschatological hope, which we no longer share, this will not make 
these teachings any less or any more “‘preachable”’ than they have 
always been; it may permit the preacher to leave on one side some 
of these exhortations without a sense of disloyalty to Jesus or 
to the New Testament. 

These more general considerations may show that the New 
Testament is preachable in spite of all changes in our conception 
of its authority and its content. Such a result would be only 
negative. Far more important, however, are the positive advan- 
tages in the preaching of the New Testament which those changes 
have made possible. 
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First, one can now preach the New Testament in the historic 
spirit. If he preaches about some scene in the life of Jesus which 
involves the healing of a man possessed with demons, he may not 
merely admit that Jesus probably believed in these demons though 
we do not; he can show why people in Jesus’ day naturally and 
necessarily believed in them. Instead of permitting his people to 
regard the whole belief in Jesus’ time as a mere piece of supersti- 
tion, as the crude rationalism of a few years ago declared it, he can 
show the historical necessity of it and its place in the total of first- 
century spiritual conceptions. Without committing himself to 
Pauline conceptions of the atonement, and without explaining 
away the things that Paul tried to insist upon, he can show how 
and why these conceptions arose in the mind of the apostle, how 
inevitable they were in his time, and how absurd it would be to 
demand of him that he should hold our modern ideas. 

Secondly, he can show, as consequent upon this same historic 
point of view, how the Christian ideal is not to be entirely identified 
with any or all of the utterances of the New Testament, but has 
grown ever since the first century and is still growing. Some ele- 
ments of the modern Christian ideal, such as the emphasis upon 
one’s service of the world by his daily work, or the ambition for 
discovering and proclaiming the truth, may be practically absent 
from the New Testament, or passed over in that book as merely 
incidental and unimportant. They are nevertheless a very vital 
part of the modern Christian ideal. In the same way some items 
may be overemphasized in the New Testament, as, for example, the 
item of self-sacrifice compared with the item of self-realization. 
The point is that the Christian ideal is forever growing. It is 
not to be identified with the ideal of the New Testament times. 
If it can be shown that the New Testament people were “world- 
despisers,” we are none the less Christian because we are not. 
If it can be shown that the New Testament emphasis upon the intel- 
lectual and artistic sides of life is extremely slight, that emphasis 
is none the less a part of the Christian ideal of today. Here, as 
elsewhere, the New Testament is not the end but the starting- 
point. 
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Thirdly, as already implied, this newer attitude toward the New 
Testament permits the preacher to preach not merely on isolated 
texts of that book, but much more than ever before, and in a larger 
and more comprehensive way, upon the literature itself. People 
can now be interested in the growth of that great literature, in 
discussions about how it came into being, what portions of it are 
older and what more recent. They can be made to appreciate the 
differences between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel and to 
see the growth in Christian thought revealed in those differences. 
They can be shown the earliest form of the Christian tradition as 
it appears in Mark and be made to appreciate the additions to 
that tradition made by Matthew and Luke. They can be taken 
into the secret of how the sayings of Jesus were first recorded and how 
they now come to be combined by the later evangelists with the 
outline of the life of Jesus as told by Mark. All this can be done, 
not in the technical and purely scientific manner of the theological 
classroom, but in a way to show intelligent Christian laymen that 
the New Testament literature grew out of a great seething move- 
ment of Christian thought and to reveal to them the living spirit 
behind and beneath the process which gave that literature to the 
world. The New Testament as a whole and as a literature unique 
in the spiritual history of the race is much more preachable now 
than for many years. 

Fourthly, the modern preacher can show that, if the older idea 
of the authority of the New Testament has decayed, there is a 
larger sense in which the New Testament carries a spiritual com- 
pulsion into the soul of every man who is acquainted with it. 
Granting that religious authority is in the soul of man, and of every 
particular man, yet wherever one opens the New Testament, 
whether he goes to the words of Jesus or considers the assemblies 
of men to whom Paul wrote his letters, everywhere throughout 
the New Testament the reader will feel himself in the presence of a 
life lived in the pursuit of certain well-defined ideals. The ideal 
of faith, of quietness, of an absolute trust in God, of patience, of 
peace, of unworldliness, of personal purity, of service for others— 
the ideal of military glory has not more truly moved Germany for 
the last thirty years than these ideals ruled the life of the New 
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Testament people. These ideals are not affected by biblical criti- 
cism. But on the other hand, in the New Testament they are not 
merely ideals; they are ideals vitalized, in process of realization, 
working mightily in the heart of a whole generation, and issuing 
in a movement unique among the spiritual movements of history. 
The weakness of moralism is its abstraction. The strength of 
religion is its concreteness. It is not difficult to find great ideals 
stated in beautiful words in many ancient religious literatures or 
in much modern literature. But the thing that stirs the hearts of 
Christian men and women, that takes all this idealism out of the 
realm of the intellectual and the doctrinaire, and makes it living 
and powerful, is the picture of that time when in one particular part 
of the world, under the immediate influence of Jesus and his own 
generation, and under conditions less complicated than those that 
have since come upon Christendom, these ideals can be seen working 
and controlling and actually embodied in the life of a community 
of believers. All this would be lost if the New Testament were not 
studied and preached, even though the separate items of the New 
Testament ideal should be enforced from the pulpit. The New 
Testament is the great fountain of spiritual religion. Its inspira- 
tion for our own time, or for any and all other times, is not affected 
by changes of opinion concerning its authority or content; it lies 
in the character of the Christian movement. And that Christian 
movement is described for us in the New Testament and nowhere 
else. It is not merely preachable. It is the most preachable of 
all things. Nor was there ever a time in the history of Christendom, 
despite all our progress, which stood in more danger of forgetting 
or ignoring precisely those ideals by which the New Testament 
people lived than just this age of ours. It is just now the time 
of all times to preach the New Testament. 

Finally, there is the sublime figure of Jesus, theme of the world’s 
best preaching in all the ages—is he still preachable? Yes; more 
and more so with every generation, though not always in the same 
identical way, to be sure. Modes of preaching Jesus have changed 
more thanonce. Lecturing at one time from the text “I determined 
to know nothing among you save Christ and him crucified,” 
Professor Park maintained that the preacher had no particular 
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concern with anything in the life of Jesus except his death; that was 
the one thing which he was continually to preach; which meant, 
of course, that he was to confine his preaching practically to Pro- 
fessor Park’s theory of the atonement! For the purpose of many 
preachers, not many years ago, it would not have made much 
difference what Jesus said, how he lived, how he treated various 
classes of men and women, what ideals he cherished, and how the 
life of his own spirit ran, only so he had died on the cross. It is 
the advantage of the newer studies in the New Testament that, 
even when they are more or less radical and require many modi- 
fications of preconceived ideas, they do yet make the apostolic 
generation and the figure of Jesus living and real. Most Christian 
preachers are now preaching, not merely the death of Jesus, but the 
ideals by which he lived, the great purposes which animated him, 
the circumstances of his life and death, and all that went to make 
him the supreme character of human history. Whatever helps us 
to make all this real to ourselves and our people is certainly a 
contribution to the preachableness of the New Testament. 











FROM LEO XIII TO BENEDICT XV 
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I. THE CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


The importance of Pius X’s pontificate lies neither in his struggle 
against Modernism nor in his attempt at a religious revival of the 
Catholic spirit. In dealing with the contemporary popes we are 
very likely to forget that in the history of the papacy the institu- 
tion has shown itself far greater than the men. Whatever the 
intentions and the immediate goal of the activity of a pope, his 
importance historically depends on this only in part, since the value 
of a pontificate must be judged from the higher standpoint of his- 
torical continuity in the realization of the purpose of the church. 

The intentions and the personal program of a pope may be in 
real antithesis to the natural course of the events in the life of the 
church, and then the importance and the historical value of such a 
pope cannot actually be found in what he deemed the most impor- 
tant part of his activity, but exactly in what seemed to him only 
secondary and less valuable. This criterion, however, can hardly 
be applied to the history of a contemporary pope, because we are 
inclined to judge the institutions through the personalities rather 
than the personalities through the institutions. 

The pontificate of Pius X offers a good illustration of these cases 
of historical misrepresentation. It was boasted at the very begin- 
ning of his pontificate that Pius X was to be a religious rather than 
_ @ political pope; he himself announced that this was exactly his 
ideal; he outlined a program with sucha basis; he worked sincerely 
with such a purpose.’ And we believed in him; we came to discuss 

“With the help of God, putting our hand to work in the administration of the 
Church, we declare that this will be our sole purpose, namely, that Christ is to be in 
everything and for everyone. Certainly there will be some people who, measuring 


things divine by human standards, will endeavor to distort our intentions and turn 
them to earthly uses and to the interests of parties. To destroy this hope at once 
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the acts of his pontificate from this point of view, and we wrote the 
new chapter in the history of the Roman church under the title 
“The Religious Pontificate of Pius X.” And yet this is perfect 
nonsense; under the spell of personality we forgot the institution, 
and we failed to realize that in the last analysis the pontificate of 
Pius X was neither more religious nor less political than the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XIII. 

The starting-point of the history of the modern Catholic church 
is the Vatican Council and its definition of the infallibility of the 
pope. It was the culminating point toward which converged the 
whole development of the historical papacy for many centuries; 
but to us it became a starting-point and the new factor which was 
bound to shape the new profile of the church. In the past it was 
a goal; now it is the cornerstone, the new historical and juridical 
ground on which the life of the church must logically be built up 
in the future. 

We cannot fail to recognize that the admirable organization of 
the Roman church develops within itself, almost instinctively and 
in due time, the necessary means to face a new situation. The 
dogma of infallibility proclaimed on the very eve of the fall of the 
temporal power of the pope was a great achievement. Those 
theologians of the Council who, hostile to the dogma, had predicted 
the ruin of the church as a consequence of it were wrong, and the 
Curia Romana, which insisted energetically on having it, was 
right. The church, deprived of its temporal support, had to face 
the problem of a new internal reconstruction. Such a task required 
a revival of the principle of authority and the steady, solid basis 
which only the dogma of infallibility could furnish. 

But this theory of the nature of the church, which found its 
higher manifestation in the doctrine of the infallibility, implies in 
practice a whole system of strongly centralized government. An 
infallible pope in the doctrinal realm means in practice a theocratic 


we strongly affirm that we are, and with God’s help we will be, nothing else but 
ministers of God, whose authority we represent. God’s cause is our cause; to it we 
have decided to dedicate all our strength and our very life. Therefore if a motto is 
asked of us which shall make clear our intentions we will always give: Imstaurare 
omnia in Christo.” —First Encyclical of Pius X, October, 1903. 
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power beyond the control of either personal or collective authority." 
Furthermore, a centralized government, to be efficient, requires 
fundamental unity of method, and unity of method calls for unity 
of mentality. The mental unification of the Catholic clergy, 
through common methods of education and common philosophical 
doctrines, was the great task of the pontificate of Leo XIII. All 
his vaunted political activity, all his dreams of a new temporal 
kingdom, all that in his judgment was preparation for a high place 
in the history of the papacy, was but useless dispersion of energies, 
even a dangerous adventure in the light of the real interests of the 
Roman policy. This part of his personal program was destined to 
failure because it was not in accord with the natural and logical 
development of the life of the church. But what he accomplished 
toward the unification of the clergy and the organization of the 
Catholic laymen was the most effective, although the least apparent, 
achievement of his pontificate.” 

On the contrary, Pius X, who desired a religious pontificate, was 
constrained by the events of his reign to spend most of his energies 
in political struggles, all of which ended in defeat. And yet these 
defeats helped him to continue the unifying work of his predecessor. 
Only through the failure of his French policy could Pius destroy 
forever the last remnants of the old liberties of the Gallican church; 
and through a series of apparent failures and blunders in his admin- 


Catholic theology limits the concept of infallibility exclusively to the definitions 
ex cathedra. There is no doubt about the doctrine; but the pope practically claims 
the right to interfere with social, political, and national matters of the believers and 
does ask full obedience in these matters as well as in question of faith. Pope Pius X, 
in his address to the French pilgrims, April, 1909, said: “Those who are rebels to the 
authority of the Church, assuming that the Church invades the dominion of the State, 
they impose limits to the truth.” And Benedict XV in his first Encyclical says: 
“No private person, either in books or in daily papers, or in public speeches, has a 
right to act as a teacher in the Church. It is well known by all who is the One to 
whom God confided the magistry of the Church: let then the field be free for him, 
so that he may speak when and how he thinks suitable to speak. It is the duty of 
all to listen to him with obsequious devotion and to obey his words” (November 1, 
1914). 

2 On the activity of Pope Leo XIII toward the unification of the clergy through a 
common system of education, and of the Catholic laity through the organization of a 
Catholic political party, see the article “A Review of Italian Modernism,” Harvard 
Theological Review, October, 1914. 
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istration he succeeded in preserving the unity of the clergy by 
eliminating all dissidents; in starting the codification of the Canon 
Law, in attempting a reform of the Roman congregations, and, 
above all, in curtailing the authority of the bishops to the advantage 
of the Curia." 

This last feature of the pontificate of Pius X has passed almost 
unnoticed by the historians of the contemporary Roman church; 
and yet it is perhaps one of the achievements which will have 
remarkable consequences in the history of the papacy. 

During the old régime, about a century ago, the bishops were 
still the henchmen of kings and of governments; they were scarcely 
representatives of their churches. The handling of a diocese in 
many European countries was in some respects a political rather 
than a religious function. In the last analysis the famous alliance 
of the throne and the altar had ceased to be on equal footing—at 
the expense of the altar. The gradual breakdown of all the tem- 
poral ties binding the church to the peculiar interest of international 
policy paved the way for a transformation. 

With the new régime, and especially during the pontificate of 
Leo XIII, the bishops became the henchmen of the pope. In this 
change they did not gain anything in autonomy; perhaps they lost 
something, but doubtless they gained very much in self-respect and 
public esteem; for between the two masters, the king and the pope, 
the latter was at least the legitimate one. Evidently the one 
who made the greatest gain was the pope himself. But Leo XIII 
was a great diplomat; in his personal dealings with bishops and 
prelates he was tactful; and the charm and the majesty of his 
manners, the authority of his words, were so imposing to all his 
visitors that the Catholic bishops felt rather fortunate in having 
such a master. It is true that they did not enjoy great liberty 
in the administration of their dioceses, but at least no attempt 
was made against their prerogatives of honor, and the traditional 

The true history of the breach between the Roman Curia and French Republic 
has not yet been written. From the French side the best book is still La politique 
religieuse de la République Frangaise, by Andrieu Mater (Paris, 1909). From the side 


of the Curia there are a number of articles and pamphlets, but the most interesting is 
the simple White Book published by the Vatican. 
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forms of respect were carefully observed by Rome in dealing 
with them." 

The coming of Pius X with his ideas of reformation swept away 
even those last remnants of episcopal grandeur. Simple priests and 
friars who enjoyed the confidence of the pope were sent to the 
various dioceses, with the title and the prerogatives of “Apostolic 
Visitors,’ to make careful inspections of the episcopal administra- 
tion. Old bishops and archbishops who during the pontificate of 
Leo XIII had been highly praised, and even some cardinals, were 
obliged to bow before these parvenus, and to allow them to scruti- 
nize everything at their leisure, even private and personal affairs. 
As a consequence of these inspections some bishops were obliged 
to resign, others to receive coadjutors; all of them were deeply 
humiliated and terrorized. From that time the bishops became the 
henchmen of the Curia, and unfortunately enough the Curia at 
that moment was impersonated by a few anachronistic survivals 
of the Spanish Inquisition.’ 

The same spirit and tendencies led the pope and his advisers to 
the refusal of the French law concerning church organization, 
although the bishops of that country had voted for its acceptance. 
It was a terrible blow, for the French church was reduced at once 
to mendicity, losing even the property of the sacred edifices 
themselves. But such a loss was of no importance to the pope in 
comparison with the advantage of having at least the French 
episcopacy at the mercy of the Curia without further interference 
either by the government or by laical corporations. The history of 
the French Catholic church is for centuries the history of the 
quarrels between the national governments and the papacy for the 

* During the pontificate of Leo XIII the cardinals with dioceses enjoyed a great 
authority in the appointments of the new bishops of their provinces and near-by 
churches; they were regularly consulted and invited to present some candidate of 
their own choice. With Pius X frequently they were not even consulted! In a 
Sicilian diocese a bishop with power to ordain priests of the Greek rite was appointed 


and ordained without any knowledge of the archbishop of the same diocese where the 
new bishop was supposed to exercise his power. 

2In Sicily alone, after these ‘apostolic visits,” three bishops were requested to 
resign. Ar archbishop was put under secret trial at Rome, another one severely 
reprimanded. 
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control of the episcopacy, and through the episcopacy of the church 
itself. The papacy could not forget all the troubles and the 
humiliations that those quarrels had brought to the Vatican, and 
the opportunity was too unique to be passed by. After all, the 
heavy price was to be paid by the French church itself, and that 
might well be considered an expiation for the sins of the old Gallican 
church against Rome. 

Several attempts were made to terrorize the German bishops, 
but because of their political connections with the German govern- 
ment and with the powerful Catholic party of the Reichstag, these 
attempts failed, not, however, so completely but that the German 
bishops were deeply impressed." 

The American church, considered until a short time ago a mis- 
sionary church, had enjoyed special privileges and a kind of auton- 
omy in its internal organization. A series of papal ordinances and 
decrees gradually brought the American church under the common 
law, and the observance of the Council of Trent was made obligatory 
for this country.” 

In this way, with the traditional perseverance of the Roman 
Curia in seizing all opportunities, the papacy during this last period 
of its history has accomplished one of the greatest tasks and realized 
one of the principal ideals of the Roman policy: a real and efficient 
concentration of all the ecclesiastical powers in the hands of the 
Curia. This work must be continued, completed, and preserved 


t The attacks against German bishops were made rather indirectly and especially 
through the famous Corrispondenza Romana, a periodical edited by Mgr. Umberto 
Benigni, at that time substitute secretary in foreign affairs department of the Vatican. 
The affaire of the petition made by a great number of German Catholic scholars and 
priests for the abolition of the Index Librorum prohibitorum was one of the most striking 
incidents of that period. But German bishops presented their remonstrances to the 
pope in such a way that Pius X was deeply impressed, and to give them satisfaction 
sent away Benigni from the political office of the Vatican, appointing him professor 
of church history at the Pontifical Academy of the “Nobili Ecclesiastici,’”’ the ponti- 
fical school of diplomacy. Important articles on German troubles may be found in the 
Revue Moderniste, published in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1911 and 1912. 

* The Catholic American church was organized as a missionary church under the 
jurisdiction of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide. Now, according to the reform 
of Pius X, the authority of the Propaganda over the churches of the United States is 
abolished, and these churches are supposed to live in conformity to the common rules 
of Canon Law. 
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in the future; whatever the names and the personal programs ot 
the popes may be, they will follow the same policy. The difference 
will be in words and tactics only, but the goal will be the same, and 
the most important instrument of action will be substantially 
identical throughout. 


Il. THE REACTION 


Naturally enough this program of the papacy found strong 
opposition and resistance within the church itself. What else, in 
the last analysis, was Modernism but a centrifugal tendency, an 
attempt to break the iron circle which was becoming narrower day 
by day and threatening the very existence of the individual 
spiritual life under the all-absorbing tentacles of an absolute theo- 
cratic principle of authority ? 

The last year of the pontificate of Pius X witnessed the most 
striking episode of this struggle between the harassing Curia and 
the institutions of the church which resisted it. The system of 
denunciations had reached its climax, and the persecution of 
Modernism had already degenerated into general persecution 
against everybody who was suspected of thinking in a different 
way from the Curia. The hunting of heresies had become a fruitful 
and delightful occupation of many zealots, and heretics were easily 
found everywhere. Books written by Catholic scholars, which for 
many years had been allowed to circulate freely among the clergy, 
indeed had been considered genuine products of orthodox Catholic 
science, were at once denounced as containing doctrines which were 
poison for Catholic minds. The Index was decorated with lists of 
names, some of which had merited years before the felicitation of 
the pope himself, with the title “pillars of Catholic science and 
Catholic faith.”* Dissatisfaction and fear invaded all spheres of 
Catholicism, ecclesiastical as well as laical, but nobody dared to 
manifest the deep affliction of sincere souls. 

* A striking instance of this recrudescence of the Index was the condemnation of 
the well-known book L’histoire ancienne de l’Eglise by Mgr. L. Duchesne. That his- 
tory had circulated among Catholic students in lithographed copies since 1876, was 
corrected and amplified by the author in 1906, and published in France. The attacks 
were started by a series of articles by the Jesuit review La Civilté Catiolica (Rome) 


when an Italian translation of the book began to appear, and it was put in the Index 
in 1912. 
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An opportunity was offered by an incident that at first seemed 
to be of no interest. In Germany first, and afterward in France 
and in Italy, the Catholic organizations of workmen, after various 
experiences, came to the decision to accept the Christian syndicates 
which had been started by the workmen themselves with a strictly 
economic purpose, and which were independent both of the Catholic 
political organization and of the control of the Catholic clergy. 
But the conservative party. among the Catholics, deemed these 
free syndicates to be dangerous for the church and to oppose the 
very spirit of Catholic doctrine and traditions. Catholicism is an 
integral system of doctrine and practice; there is no possibility in 
Catholic life for a separation of the economic problem from its 
political and religious connections. In such a system nothing can 
be left out, nothing can be added which does not conform to the 
tradition, without imperiling the very essence of Catholicism itself. 
Holding this principle, the conservatives took for themselves the 
title of Integralists, in opposition to the Syndicalists. 

But the Syndicalists were numerous and well organized. In 
Italy they had the control of several Catholic banks, and economic 
institutions and many bishops and cardinals sympathized with 
them openly. Even the Italian government did not look with dis- 
favor on their organization. 

In France many Catholics known as leaders in social and 
political activities were Syndicalists. In Germany—the cradle of 
Christian Syndicalism—they were supported by the imperial gov- 
ernment, which found in their organization a useful force against 
revolutionary socialism. 

The Integralists were in the minority, but they had with them 
the Vatican and the pope himself. To support their claims they 
developed an Integralist theory as an essential part of the Catholic 
doctrine. Integral Catholicism does not admit compromises of any 
sort with opposite parties and bases its program of action on the 
assumption that the authority of the pope, true vicar of God on 

t On Christian Syndicalism the best study is Le Syndicalisme chrétien en Allemagne, 
by Maurice Kellershohn, avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel de Bordeau (Paris: Bloud, 1912). 
An account of the last events of Christian Syndicalism before the death of Pius X is 


to be found in “ Vitalita’ e vita nel Cattolicismo-Cronache” by E. Rutili, in Bilychn is, 
December, 1914 (Rome 
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earth, is not to be restricted in practice to the religious field, but, 
on the contrary, is to be recognized the supreme authority in politi- 
cal and social matters as well. Every good Catholic is obliged, 
under penalty of sin, to follow the pontifical directions in every 
sense, unconditionally and without reserve. Furthermore, much 
stress was laid upon the absolute necessity of the temporal’ power 
of the papacy and upon the moral duty of the Catholics of the world 
to work for its restoration. Amazing and exaggerated as these 
doctrines may seem, they are none the less logically deduced from 
the inflexible Catholic system, and they represent the genuine 
thought of the Vatican circles. 

The antagonism between Integralism and Syndicalism, which 
at the beginning seemed confined to a mere question of detail, 
assumed wider proportions as a consequence of a remarkable inci- 
dent that happened in Austria. At the Catholic Congress of 
Linz, July, 1913, the editor of an Integralist paper and president 
of a juvenile association, proposed a vote in favor of the re- 
establishment of the temporal kingdom of the pope. The chair- 
man of the meeting, following the instruction of the Archbishop of 
Vienna, refused to discuss the matter or even to consider the propo- 
sition of the violent Integralist leader. The result was a vehement 
campaign of the Sonntagsblait, the Integralist paper, against the 
Archbishop of Vienna. The local quarrel spread to other countries; 
other bishops were denounced as holding liberal tendencies, and a 
general conflagration started within the church. Laymen without 
commission, obscure friars from provincial convents, all animated 
with the best Integralist zeal, arose to call bishops and prelates 
before their tribunal, accusing them of treachery and felony 
toward the Church of Rome. And Rome kept silent. 

* Pope Pius X, in his address to the new appointed cardinals, May 27, 1914, said: 
‘*When you go back to your dioceses, if you meet people who boast their faith and 
their devotion to the Pope, and who call themselves Catholics, but who would consider it 
an insult to be called ‘Clericals,’ tell them, in the most solemn way, that devout sons 
of the Pope are only those who obey his words and follow him in everything, and not the 
others who try to elude his orders with stubbornness worthy of a better cause, in order 
to obtain exemptions and dispensations which are as painful to us as they are danger- 
ous and scandalous to the Church.” Notice that the name of “‘Clericals” is givenin ~ 


Italy and France to those who follow the political directions of the pope, especially 
regarding the aspirations toward the re-establishment of the temporal kingdom. 
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But at this point something happened that was almost unprece- 
dented in the history of the Roman church. In a meeting of the 
Pius-Verein, the most important Catholic association of Austria, 
the Jesuit Fr. Kolb made a strong attack on Integralism, branding 
as infamous the campaign against the bishops, and concluding that 
the Integralists were not even to be considered Christians. Almost 
at the same time the famous review of the Italian Jesuits, La 
Civilté Cattolica of Rome, published a series of articles in which, 
commenting on the proceedings of the Catholic Congress of Miin- 
ster, it approved the Syndicalist unions and outlined a broad pro- 
gram for Catholic social work. In Germany the Jesuit review 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach published a striking appeal for unity 
against the menace of Integralism, signed by all the members of 
the editorial staff. It was evident that the Society of Jesus did 
not share the views of the pope and had taken its place of combat 
with the opposition. It was amazing. 

The Jesuits had supported Pius X with all their strength in his 
struggle against Modernism, in his attempt at a reformation of the 
ecclesiastic discipline, even in the odious work of hunting heresies 
and heretics. Why did they change their attitude? It is not 
difficult to solve the mystery. They had come to realize that the 
pope had fallen completely under the control of a few narrow- 
minded and ignorant men of his environment, and now they were 
afraid that the reign of terror would disorganize the church and the 
anti-episcopal movement would pave the way for a possible schism. 
Evidently in their judgment Pius X had reached the summit of his 
reactionary policy, and now a decline was to come. The construc- 
tive period of his pontificate was past; now it was necessary to pre- 
vent him from destroying through his own excesses what he had 
previously done for the church. The pontificate of Pius X was 
virtually past and the Jesuits wisely began to prepare the way for 
the pontificate to come. 

It seems that Pius X was deeply affected by the new attitude 
of the Jesuits; the chief editor of La Civilté Cattolica was asked to 
resign, and the place was filled with the most conservative of the 
Italian Jesuits, a personal friend of the pope.” But a renewal of 


t The appointment of the editor of the Civilté Cattolica is the exclusive prerogative 
of the pope. The editor who was asked to resign was Fr. Brandi, and the newly 
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the fight came from France. The Jesuit review Les Etudes, in an 
article of January, 1914, under the title “‘Critiques negatives et 
taches nécéssaires,” gave an appalling picture of the dangers of 
Integralism, and especially of the frightful consequences of dis- 
paraging the episcopal authority and of terrorizing the clergy with 
the system of suspicions and denunciations. The Integralists, on 
the other hand, conscious of the support of the pope, were not dis- 
couraged and accepted the challenge of the powerful society. “We 
do not care,” wrote the Unitd Cattolica, an Italian Integralist paper, 
“‘what the Jesuits think about Integralism: the Jesuits after all are 
not the Church” (January 29, 1914). At this point the debate 
degenerated in many cases into personal quarrels, and both sides 
indulged largely in daily insults and recriminations. The confusion 
was at its height. 

Then the pope, who had not made any official statement, but 
had manifested his Integralist sympathies only in private and per- 
sonal utterances, judged it opportune to intervene and stop the 
quarrels with the authority of his official words. In the consistory 
of May 24, addressing the new cardinals, Pius X complained in a 
rather pathetic way of the conduct of Syndicalists, who had failed 
to understand his wishes and to follow his directions. “Among so 
many perils,” said the pope, “I did not fail to use my voice in 
order to recall the errants, to admonish about the dangers, and to 
trace the road that ought to be followed by all the Catholics. But 
my words, though so clear and precise, were neither always, nor by 
all, heard, and were frequently misunderstood.” As for the Syn- 
dicalist unions, the pope said that they were to be permitted only 
in exceptional circumstances, but that he personally would prefer 
and favor the Catholic denominational unions with complete 
exclusion of heterogeneous elements. 

The intervention of the pope did not bring peace; there was 
still room for difference of interpretation of his words, and the 


appointed was Fr. Chiaudiano, both of them now dead. Fr. Brandi, whose death was 
announced a few months ago, was for a long time connected with the Catholic Church 
of America. He lived in this country for almost thirty years, teaching in several 
Catholic colleges of the Jesuits. By Leo XIII he was appointed a member of the com- 
mission to examine the question of the validity of Anglican orders, and he wrote on 
that topic an extensive memorandum which decided the commission to give a negative 
answer to the question. Fr, Brandi’s death passed almost unnoticed by American 
Catholic papers. 
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quarrels grew more bitter. The pope realized then that he was 
not obeyed and understood that he had been left alone in a fright- 
ful solitude. But he believed in his divine mission, and ‘over- 
coming the last hesitation, with a decree published July 15, 1914, 
he formally condemned the Syndicalist unions. It was his last 
condemnation; a month later the great European war began and 
the heart of the old pope was broken. 


Ill. BENEDICT XV 


The election of Cardinal Della Chiesa was unexpected in so far 
as it concerned him personally, but its significance was anticipated. 
Benedict XV is the first pope educated in an Italian Royal Uni- 
versity under the new régime. Leo XIII was a pupil of the 
Jesuits; Pius X was a student of a small provincial clerical semi- 
nary. Pope Benedict studied in the Italian public schools and was 
graduated as Doctor in Law from the Royal University of Genoa 
in 1875. Afterward he embraced the clerical career and was 
initiated by Rampolla into the pontifical diplomacy. When 
Rampolla left his office, Della Chiesa kept his place as vice-secretary 
of state for two years, until he was appointed archbishop of Bologna. 
During the seven years of his episcopal career he experienced per- 
sonally all the humiliating conditions imposed upon the bishops by 
the policy of Pius X, and he realized also all the dangers of Inte- 
gralism. 

Following the impulse of a sincere reaction, Benedict XV in his 
first Encyclical condemned the flippancy of the Integralist papers 
and recommended to all Catholics obedience toward the bishops, 
whose authority, he says, “‘is of divine origin.” The Catholic theo- 
logians, who have discussed for centuries whether the episcopal 
authority is of divine or ecclesiastical institution, have now a new 
text to quote, but not being a definition ex cathedra, it will not 
solve the question. The Catholic Syndicalist papers which had 
been barred from all clerical institutions by a circular letter of 
Merry del Val, the secretary of state of the late pope, now received 
words of encouragement and praise. The pious Society of St. 
Jerome for the Diffusion of the Gospel, which had been practically 
dissolved by Pius X and had seen two of its most remarkable pub- 
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lications catalogued in the Index, was reorganized and highly recom- 
mended by the Pope in a public letter." The nightmare of the 
black reaction was past; the church breathed again with a sense of 
relief. Cardinal Mercier expressed his satisfaction in his Lenten 
Pastoral. He says: 

It was not enough for those self-appointed knights of orthodoxy to pro- 
fess one’s self a faithful Catholic; in order more religiously to obey the pope 
they pretended it to be necessary to challenge the authority of the bishops. 
Journalists without commission dared to excommunicate those who refused to 
pass under the Caudine Forks of their Integralism. Fear had invaded every 
religious soul, and honest consciences were suffering, but they could not speak. 


Having thus reproved the methods of Pius X and reassured 
scandalized Catholic consciences, Benedict XV formulated his own 
program of work, from which it appears that a change of methods 
does not mean a change of purpose. Catholics are urged to obey 
without discussion, and triumph is promised only to the obedient: 
“Vir obediens loquitur victoriam.” With respect to Modernism, 
Benedict XV confirmed without discrimination the anathemas of 
Pius X: “Nihil innovetur quod traditum est.” 

Confronted with the difficult task of keeping the Holy See 
within the narrow limits of neutrality in the present war, Bene- 
dict XV is displaying remarkable qualities of prudence and diplo- 
macy. The problem which confronts the Vatican in connection 
with the European war is twofold, religious and political. There 
are on both sides of the warring people Catholic soldiers dying in 
the trenches, Catholic families suffering at home, and each side has 
its Catholic hierarchy. Both sides assume that they were obliged 
to take arms for self-defense and to fight for justice and liberty; 

* Letter of Benedict XV to Cardinal Cassetta, president of St. Jerome’s Society 
for the Diffusion of the Gospel: ‘‘We rejoice at your zeal in spreading the book of the 
gospel, not only in a great number of copies, but also in a more accurate edition. We 
desire most earnestly and we hope fervently that you may receive from your admirable 
zeal not only this result, namely, a very wide diffusion of the book of the gospel, but 
that you may furthermore obtain another advantage, which would realize one of our 
ideals, that is to say, that the holy word may enter the bosom of every Catholic family 
and be there like the drachma of the gospel, which all seek diligently and jealously 
to guard, so that the faithful may accustom themselves to read and to comment upon 


it every day, thus learning to live a holy life in conformity with the divine will” 
(November 6, 1914). 
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all of them, priests and bishops at their head, invoke God with the 
same words of the Catholic liturgy; all of them ask for the blessing 
of Rome. Even if the pope had had in his hands all the necessary 
elements to judge the right and the wrong of the case, it would 
have been a dangerous undertaking to side with one of the parties. 
From a political point of view the best thing to do was to remain 
silent as Benedict did.* But silence itself was not without danger. 

Much has been written about the moral bankruptcy of the 
papacy because of the pope’s failure to protest against the invasion 
of Belgium. It was assumed that Leo XIII and even Pius X would 
have followed a different line of conduct if such an event had taken 
place under their pontificates. Itis very likely that Leo XIII, with 
his love of dramatic deeds and his well-known Francophile tend- 
encies, and Pius X, with his impulsive character, would have pro- 
tested against Germany, thereby creating a very difficult situation 
for the Catholics of the central empires. But Benedict XV does 
not pretend to be a political genius like Leo XIII; far less is he a 
man of impulsive character like Pius X. The danger of a new 
schism in the German church was not entirely unreal; it is not to 
be forgotten that Modernism had found in Germany a very large 
assent and that the “Los von Rom” movement is in Austria 
stronger than ever. 

On the other hand, the French bishops who by the anticlerical 
persecutions of the past years had been put in open opposition to 
the government of their own country, and who by the policy of 
Pius X had been made completely subservient to the will of Rome, 
now in the supreme danger of their fatherland found again those 
national feelings and that unity of interests with their country 
which had been weakened, if not destroyed, in their consciences. 
Among the European clergy as well as among the people national 

tIn his address to the cardinals in the consistory of January 22, 1915, Pope 
Benedict condemned with general words all the wrongs of the war, but he was very 
careful in avoiding discrimination between the two parties. ‘To proclaim,” he said, 
“that nobody is allowed on any account to act against justice is undoubtedly a special 
duty of the Roman Pontiff, who by God is constituted supreme interpreter and vindi- 
cator of the eternal law, and we frankly proclaim it, greatly reproving all injustice 
on whatever side it may have been committed. But to involve the pontifical authority 


in the quarrels of belligerent nations would be neither suitable nor useful” (neque 
conveniens foret nec utile). 
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passions and racial hatred have for the time being effaced the 
feeling of Christian brotherhood. When the pope sent to the 
bishops of the warring nations his prayer for peace, all of them 
delivered it from their episcopal thrones, but with a comment which 
was neither in the words nor in the intention of the pope. “We 
pray for peace,” they said, “‘but peace with victory and after vic- 
tory, not for peace at any cost.’ 

In these last months we have seen French and Belgian bishops 
commenting angrily upon words and deeds of their German col- 
leagues, and Cardinal Mercier criticizing bitterly Cardinal Hart- 
mann, of Cologne, and Cardinal Hartmann protesting against 
Cardinal Mercier The pope’s secret intervention compelled both 
sides to silence, but Benedict could not fail to realize that the Vatican 
policy of centralization of power is receiving a terrible blow, and 
that the spirit of Catholic Romanism as against the spirit of 
nationalism may be almost lost in this tremendous outburst of 
racial hatred. Even the Italian bishops, who a short time ago 
considered it their duty to despise the authority of the Italian 


* Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, thus commented on the appeal of the 
pope for peace before reading the pontifical prayer from the pulpit of Notre Dame: 
“The Sovereign Pontiff reproaches all injustice and violation of rights: that is to say, 
that the re-establishment of those rights will be the prime condition of peace. Who 
then violated all rights? Who invaded innocent and peaceful Belgium? Who then 
attacked our beautiful France, which did not desire war? Who multiplied beyond 
what was necessary the outrages committed in the invaded territories? Who then 
tortured women, children, and priests? Who then destroyed our cathedrals? The 
Pope knows all these things, and God knows them also. The peace which the 
Pope desires will not be confirmed until all these acts of injustice shall have been 
made good. And that can only be through the victory of our arms and of our allies.” 

The same day Cardinal Hartmann, of Cologne, commented on the same papal 
document in this way: ‘‘We have confidence in our just cause, in our brave troops, 
and in our noble emperor, who unites in his person all the virtues of his ancestors of 
the Hohenzollern family, but first of all we trust in God, Lord of battles, to whom we 
pray faithfully and earnestly.” (Lokal Anzeiger, February 8, 1915.) 

2 See La guerre Allemande et le catholicisme, published by a committee of French 
Catholics, and the German reply, Der Deutsche Krieg und der Katholizismus. Deutsche 
Abwehr franzbsischer Angriffe. Of a special interest is the Letter of the Bishops of 
Belgium to the Bishops of Germany, Bavaria, and Austria-Hungary of November 24, 
1915. See also Catholic Monthly Letter, published by the committee for the defense 
of German Catholic interests during the war; responsible editor, Dr. E. Krebs, pro- 
fessor at the University of Freiburg, i. B.; also the book, Die Kirche nach dem Kriege, 
by M. Rade (Tiibingen, 1913). 
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government, calling it “the government of the revolution,” and 
applying to themselves the famous words of the Vatican: Sub 
hostili dominatione constituti, even they experienced the awakening 
of national feeling in their souls, and many of them manifested these 
feelings in such a noisy way that the Vatican recommended modera- 
tion of their enthusiasm." 

This new attitude and these new conditions of the Catholic 
mind and conscience, throughout Catholic Europe, have created a 
very difficult and dangerous situation for the Vatican religious 
policy. The prudent but not inactive silence of Benedict XV may 
be acknowledged frankly—in so far as we are allowed to judge at this 
time—as the best way of dealing with such a complicated and 
delicate situation. 

But there were other reasons which may have led Benedict XV 
to this policy. This is only the third pontificate since the fall of 
the temporal power, and the prospect of its possible restoration is 
still alive in Vatican circles. Certainly the pope himself is fully 
convinced that a return to the conditions of fifty years ago is prac- 
tically impossible; but he may cherish the hope of other valuable 
compensations in order to settle the Roman question. A skilled 
politician like Benedict XV could not fail to understand that this 
war was offering him an extraordinary opportunity for attempting 
a solution of the question? Moreover, it was clear enough that 

t See the editorial articles in the Osservatore Romano, the official organ of the 
Vatican (October 8, 1914), and in the Unité Cattolica (March 26, 1915). 

2 In his first Encyclical Benedict XV expressed his desire that the coming peace 
should bring back to the pope his old temporal power. “With fervid and insistent 
prayers,” he says, “‘we invoke the end of the present most disastrous war, for the good 
of human society, as well as for the Church. For the good of society, in order that 
when peace shall have been obtained, it may go forward in every branch of progress; for 
the good of the Church of Jesus Christ, in order that, freed of any further impediment, 
it may continue to carry comfort and salvation to the utmost parts of the world. It 
is only too true that the Church has for a long time not enjoyed the liberty which it 
needs, that is to say, since its head the Supreme Pontiff lost that support which, by 
the divine decree of Providence, it had obtained in the course of centuries as guardian 
of its liberties. Therefore, to the desire of an early peace among the nations we add 
the desire that the abnormal condition in which the head of the Church finds itself 
should cease.” The importance of this pontifical document, and the danger for 
Italy suggested by its words, were pointed out in a remarkable article by G. Amendola, 
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the pope could expect nothing in this direction from the allies. 
Neither schismatic Russia, nor Protestant England, nor anti- 
clerical France, in case of their victory, would think of helping the 
papacy in its claims against Italy, whereas much might possibly 
come from the central empires. The original plan of the Vatican 
was simple and logical. A victorious Germany and a neutral Italy 
were the assumptions. Catholic Austria and the half-Catholic 
Germany, when in condition to dictate terms to Europe, both to 
satisfy the demand of their Catholic people and to punish Italy 
for its neutrality, would propose to the peace congress the settle- 
ment of the Roman question at the expense of Italy. On the other 
side, the allies, in order to have something more to concede without 
further sacrifice of their own, would be glad to accept the proposi- 
tion. Italy, alone in its ill-fated neutrality, would be obliged to 
bow before the will of all the world and to go to a new Canossa at 
the mercy of the Vatican. 

To protest against the invasion of Belgium would have been to 
destroy from the very beginning all this plan of pontifical restoration, 
and such a blunder was not to be expected of the cold, reflective 
mind of Benedict XV. Thus while the words of the pope and 
the official communications of the secretary of state proclaimed 
absolute neutrality, the Italian Catholic papers, inspired by the 
Vatican, did not conceal their sympathy for the German cause and 
their hopes for a German victory. ‘The victory of the allies will 
be the victory of freemasonry in Western Europe and the victory 
of the Holy Synod in the East; both will jeopardize the very 
existence of the Roman Catholic Church.” This was the leit-motif 
“La portata politica del documento pontificio,” published in the most authoritative 
Italian liberal-conservative paper, I] Corriere della Sera (November 17, 1914). “In 
this crucial moment,” Amendola says, “the Pope protests against Italy and expresses 
his hope that the coming peace, while bringing inestimable advantages to all mankind, 
shall give back to the Church the old temporal kingdom. . . . . Undoubtedly this 
pontifical document has great importance and deserves consideration, not only in 
regard to the problems of the church itself, but also in regard to the direction which 
Italian policy is to take under the present circumstances. If the Holy See does not 
forget, Italy too cannot and, above all, must not forget.” On relations between Italy 


and the Vatican before Italy’s entrance into the war, see the very useful little book 
Il Papa V’Italia e la Guerra, by Guglielmo Quadrotta-Milano (1915). 
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of articles and pamphlets and speeches authorized by the Vatican" 
and supported by the finances of the German propaganda. 

The participation of Italy in the war on the side of the allies 
was a severe blow to all these dreams of the Vatican policy. It 
would not be correct to say that the Italian government broke its 
neutrality simply to demolish the Vatican plan of action, but it 
would be also untrue to say that this thought was without influence 
in Italy’s decision for war. The pope did what he could to avoid 
the Italian adventure; his directions to the Catholics were clear 
enough, his attempt to create complications in raising the question 
of the ambassadors accredited to the Holy See, his bitter words 
when the attempt failed and war was decided, manifest how deeply 
he was impressed by the ruin of his cherished hopes. 

His failure was due to the Italian Catholics who did not under- 
stand, or, if they understood, did not follow, his wishes; siding with 
the war party, they showed clearly that they will never consent to 
the re-establishment of the temporal papacy at the cost of a 
national humiliation and of new internal divisions. It was the first 
time since the fall of the temporal kingdom that the Vatican 
tested in a real and vital circumstance the efficiency of its power 
over the Italian Catholics, and it was a failure which undoubtedly 
will affect deeply all the Vatican policy in the near future and will 
suggest to the pope new lines of conduct and new plans of action. 

* Letter of Cardinal Gasparri, secretary of state, to Cardinal Sevin, of Lyon: “The 
Holy See gave peremptory orders to the Catholic press in Italy to keep neutrality” 
(Corriere d’Italia, December 20, 1914). Count Della Torre, president of the central 
board of the Catholic associations in Italy, in his address—authorized by the pope— 
to the Circolo di San Pietro, in Rome, February 5, 1915, announced again that 
neutrality was the duty of Italian Catholics. The same idea was expounded in 
several articles and speeches by Meda, who afterward became a strong supporter of 


the war party, and is now secretary of state for the treasury in the present Italian 
coalition cabinet. See especially his letter to L’Jdea Nazionale, December 11, 1914. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE SECOND CENTURY 





FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Dixon, Illinois 





The purpose of the present essay is twofold: first, to set forth a 
general presentation of the doctrines of eschatology as they are to 
be found in the writings of the second century, including, not only 
the works of those whom later history has looked upon as the 
theologians of that period, but also the less authoritative documents, 
some of which were either contemporaneously or later pronounced 
heretical—thus acquiring a view, if possible, of the faith of the 
great mass of Christians throughout the Roman Empire; and 
secondly, to suggest a solution of the problems involved in the 
following special questions: Is the eschatology of the second 
century a continuation of the primitive Christian eschatology ? 
To what extent is it a new development, under new influences, 
Greek or Hellenistic, to which the church was subject in its new 
environment (“gentile Christianity’’) ? 

How are we to account for the phenomenon of Chiliasm? Did 
Chiliasm represent the primitive Christian eschatology ? 

The importance of the eschatological question for the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament writings, and especially the 
Gospels, is now generally recognized. A similar importance is to 
be attached to the bearing which it has on the writings of the period 
following that of the New Testament literature. Granted that 
Christianity arose in the environment of apocalyptic Judaism, 
whose mental, moral, and spiritual atmosphere was charged with 
fervent messianic expectation, and that so strong was this influence 
upon the new religion that from at least one point of view its 
specific original content was simply the conviction of the nearness 
of the judgment and the identification of Jesus with the Messiah, 
then what became of this Christian messianic hope in the second 
century? ‘There is also to be considered the reflexive bearing of 
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the state of these beliefs in the second century upon their state 
in the first. If, for example, it should appear that eschatology 
completely disappeared in the second century, our conception of 
what was fundamental and essential in the primitive Christian 
message and in the gospel of our Lord must somehow be altered. 
Happily, the facts in the case do not warrant such a hypothesis. 
But the course of eschatological thought and feeling in the second 
century cannot be without significance, not only for the general 
history of primitive Christianity, but also for the history of such 
thought and feeling in the first century. 

The sources with which we shall have to deal are not all con- 
tained within the period 100-200 A.D. But sources outside this 
century are chosen simply to illustrate, as far as possible, the 
common faith of the generality of Christians in the second cen- 
tury. Roughly, the present field of investigation begins where 
the New Testament leaves off, and ends with Irenaeus; but for 
the sake of illustration either of the common faith or of special 
tendencies, it will be widened to include Origen and Hippolytus. 


I 


As in the Jewish apocalyptic literature, though in less elaborate 
form, there is an eschatological interpretation of contemporary 
history. This appears more prominently in the earlier part of the 
century, which was the more strongly influenced by the thought- 
world of apocalypticism, than in the later. According to Barnabas, 
76 Té\evov oxavdador Hyytxe; and Hermas looks forward to immediate 
tribulation as a prelude of the end. The Didache undertakes a 
formal description or program of the final events, felt to be near at 
hand." 

But later, owing perhaps to the influence of the apologists, or on 
account of the social-political atmosphere and the more satisfactory 

1 Cf. Barn. 4:1; 5:3; 10:11; 11, etc.; 21:3; Hermas, Vis. 2:2:7; 3:8:9; 3:9:5; 
4; Did. 16:1 ff. Barnabas represents the world as under the dominion of the adver- 
sary, 2:1, 10; 4:1, 9; 18:2. And the primitive view (as represented in the New 
Testament in I John, II Timothy, Hebrews, etc.) of the end as approaching and near 
at hand is to be seen in I Clem. 28:1; 34:3; 58:1; Ignatius, Eph. 11:1 (note the 
emphasis in the brief watchwords, t¢xaro: xaipol, and the warning against “the 
wrath to come”); II Clem. 7:1; 7:5, “the contest is at hand”; 19:4; Hegesippus, 
in Eusebius, H.£. 2:23; and Montanus. 
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position of Christians in the Empire (though this cannot be stressed, 
remembering the persecutions in Lyons and Vienne, and elsewhere), 
this sense of the immediacy of the end gives way to a sense of 
indefiniteness. An example of this is Irenaeus’ inconclusive and 
alternative interpretations of the number of the beast in the 
Apocalypse of John: Euanthas, Lateinos, Teitan. According to 
Hippolytus, who is dependent upon Irenaeus, the end is to come 
five hundred years after the birth of Christ." 

Chiliasm, bringing with it the notion of six world-periods of 
1,000 years each, may have conduced to the deferment of the 
“consummation” in the minds of believers; though we know very 
little of the state of historical chronology among the Christians of 
the second century. So far had this tendency advanced (in the 
great centers; distant and provincial regions, like Phrygia, Gaul, 
' Arsinoé, were more conservative) that Montanism came into the 
experience of the church at large as a revival. 

But there is no such interpretation of contemporary events as 
we see, e.g., in the Jewish apocalypses, Daniel, Enoch, IV Ezra, etc., 
or in the early Christian Apocalypse of John. Hermas marks the 
nearest approach to this in the remaining literature of the cen- 
tury; but Hermas’ interests were almost wholly intra-ecclesiastical. 
Unfortunately the early Christian apocalypses, with few and frag- 
mentary exceptions (e.g., Apoc. Petri), have perished; many of 
them fell under the later ban against heresy. 

The main source for eschatological doctrine was found in the Old 
and New Testaments. Outstanding in their significance, of course, 
were Daniel and the Apocalypse of John, together with the eschato- 
logical sayings of our Lord, though the relative infrequency of cita- 
tion from the latter is notable. But also the prophets, Paul,and even 
the Law and the Psalms were examined for hints and indications 
of “things to come.” It was an accepted principle that God had 
known and foreseen all things from the very first, and the “things 
to come” were known to him long before. It was only natural, 
therefore, that he should have given hints and foreshadowings of 

tIren. 5:30; Hipp., Fragm. Dan. 2:7 (Ante-Nicene Fathers, 5. 179b); Melito, in 


Eus., H.E. 4:26:7f. However, cf. Iren. 3:11:9; 5:29:1; and even Clem. Alex., 
Paed. 2:9. 
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these in the sacred writings which had been inspired by “the 
prophetic Spirit.” More clearly and openly were these hints to be 
discerned in the apocalypses than elsewhere, for these were avowedly 
revelations of things to come, and needed only to be interpreted to 
lay before men the secrets of the future.‘ Various reasons were 
suggested to account for the obscurity of these predictions; perhaps 
the most common one was that which historically and psycho- 
logically lies back of the whole phenomenon of apocalyptic 
literature, the desire for secrecy.? 

On the other hand, it was felt that God would make, or was 
making, a change in this original plan: He arbitrarily “shortened 
the time” of tribulation for his elect’s sake; or he delayed the con- 
summation that the number of the elect might be completed, or that 
the world might not yet perish (through the removal of the Chris- 
tians, for whose sakes it consists; cf. the apologists and Epist. ad 
Diog.), and that opportunity might still be afforded the heathen 
and wicked for repentance (cf. Hermas). Such a conception was 
not without justification in the gospel, however (cf., e.g., Matt. 
24:22).3 

Elaborate efforts were not made until later to combine all the 
data of the Old and New Testaments into a complete system (e.g., 
by Hippolytus). Still the beginnings of this movement are to be 
traced in Irenaeus, and even earlier in the Didache. It was inevi- 
table, and must come sooner or later.‘ 

t Cf. Barn. 1:7; §:3; 17:2. 

2 Ignatius presupposes the New Testament eschatology (cf. Eph. 11:1; 16:1 f.; 
Philad. 3:3); and Did., chap. 16, is based upon the synoptic apocalypse, Mark, chap. 13 
and parallels. Daniel is presupposed in Barn. 4:4, 5; Justin, Apol. 32:3; Dial. 109; 
110:2; 113, and passim (Apoc. John in Dial. 81); Iren. 5:25 f. (Dan. chap. 7, and 
Apoc. John), for example. Especially valued was the principle, ‘““The day of the 


Lord is as a thousand years,” found categorically stated in the Scriptures (II Pet. 3:8; 
Ps. 90:4), and adopted by Barnabas, Papias, Justin, and Irenaeus (cf. 5: 28:3). 

3Cf. Justin, A pol. 45; App. 7; Hermas, Sim. 10:4: where the delay is occasioned 
by the sins of believers. 

4Trenaeus’ eschatological “program” is apparently outlined in 5:30:4: “But 
when (a) this Antichrist shall have devastated all things in this world [cf. 35:1; in- 
cluding and beginning with, no doubt, the great apostasy (ca. 25), and the diss_lution 
of the Roman Empire (ca. 26)], (b) he will reign for three years and six months, and 
sit in the temple at Jerusalem; and then (c) the Lord will come from heaven in the 
clouds, in the glory of the Father, (¢d) sending this man and those who follow him 
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On the basis of the Scriptures, various conceptions of the end of 
the world (i.e., the physical universe) were entertained. It would 
either “wax old as doth a garment” and fall into decay (Melito, 
Origen), or be consumed by fire (Justin and others), or be trans- 
muted into a paradisiacal condition to be the home of the redeemed 
and the kingdom of the saints ruling with Christ (Barnabas? 
Papias, Irenaeus). No doubt the second conception (which was 
consonant with the first; see Iren. 4:3, and Melito) was influ- 
enced by the Stoic eschatology (which Justin distinguishes from 
the Christian), just as the last-named conception (chiliastic) was 
influenced by the Jewish eschatological concepts. This influence, 
which was external to the primary creative and sustaining influence 
of the sacred writings (II Pet., chap. 3; Rev., chap. 20), though 
operating simultaneously therewith after the conception had once 
fairly found lodgment in the Christian consciousness, was perhaps 
effective through the medium of converts from paganism and Helle- 
nistic Judaism. These brought with them a predisposition jin 
favor of this conception equally as important as the contact of 
Christian writers with heathen philosophers in the great intellectual 
centers.* 


into the lake of fire [=the Judgment]; (e) but bringing in for the righteous the times 
of the Kingdom, i.e., the rest, the hallowed seventh day; (f) and restoring to Abraham 
the promised inheritance, in which the Kingdom of the Lord is declared, that ‘many 
coming from the east and from the west should sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob’” (cf. 3:12:13: “an eternal Kingdom in Israel received from his Father”). 
According to Didache, chap. 16, the following is the scheme of the last things: (a) the 
appearance of false prophets and corrupters; (b) increase of iniquity and persecution; 
(c) appearance of “the world-deceiver as Son of God,” with signs and wonders, and 
heretofore unknown 46éu:ra; (d) the fire of trial, when many shall stumble and perish; 
(e) the signs of the truth, ‘‘a sign of spreading forth in heaven,” sound of the trumpet, 
and resurrection of the dead; (f) the Lord coming on the clouds of heaven. It is 
obvious that at least the chief items of these programs are taken from the New Testa- 
ment. Such additional details as we find, e.g., in Montanism (wars and disturbances to 
precede the end: Eus., H.E. 5:16:18), are simply a repetition of the primitive escha- 
tology attested by the New Testament, or its continuance in tradition. 

* Traces of the doctrine of a final conflagration are apparent even among the 
Chiliasts: Justin, App. 7; Apol. 20:4; Melito, Syr. remains, Ante-Nic. Fathers, 8, 
p. 7554 (cf. Orac. Sib. 3:83-92). It appears also among the Valentinians (Iren. 1: 7:1); 
and in Irenaeus (5:29:2). According to Barnabas, the sun is to cease (5:10) and all 
things are to be destroyed, including the evil one (21:3); Hermas says that “God will 
remove the hills .... ” (Vis. 1:3:4). Cf. also I Clem. 27:4. 
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We return to a specifically Christian conception (in its second- 
century form) in the doctrine of Antichrist, whose activities were 
to precede the Parousia and Last Judgment. He was thought of as 
a great world-deceiver, subject to Satan and endowed with powers 
of magic. Irenaeus warns his readers (5:28:2), “Let no one 
imagine that he performs these wonders by divine power, but by 
the working of magic. We must not be surprised if, since the 
demons and apostate spirits are at his service, he through their 
means performs wonders, by which he leads the inhabitants of the 
earth astray.” Barnabas, who considers the world at present 
under the power of the adversary, understands by the Danielic 
prophecy that his reign is to be for 350 years; Irenaeus, looking 
forward to his coming in the future, computes upon the basis of 
the same passage a reign of 3} years in the temple at Jerusalem. 
He is to be the recapitulation in himself of all apostasy and law- 
lessness.* 

The doctrine of the second advent of Christ was a permanent and 
indispensable element in the eschatology of the second century. 
Though we should not be prepared to say with Dorner that “the 
Christian hope of the coming one grew entirely out of faith in him 
who had come,” yet the motive, the source of this hope, was un- 
doubtedly faith in Jesus. Without Jesus there would no doubt have 
been an eschatology. The temper of men’s minds in that age, both 
in Hellenism and in Judaism, demanded it. But such a phenom- 
enon as Christian eschatology would have been unknown—that 
combination of Jewish eschatological hopes, with a transcendental 
messianism, and pagan speculations (world-Sabbath, final éxrbpwois, 
etc.), under the overpowering sense of the immediacy of the end.’ 

t Cf. Did. 16:3 f.; Barn. 4:3?; 4:4f.; 4:9 6 wédas; Justin, Dial. 32; Iren. 5:25, 
28, 29:2. 

2 Doct. Pers. Chr.,1,145. This is said in criticism of Baur, who equated primitive 


- Christianity and Ebionism. A similar granum salis is to be taken with his statement 


that the eschatology of the early church was a manifestation of the spirit of assurance 
that Christianity was to triumph over the heathen world. No doubt such assurance 
was involved in the Christian hope; but the primitive eschatology was no philosophical 


. development of this conviction in terms of apocalyptic thought, nor was this con- 


viction a conscious motive in any such “development.” 


3Cf. Polycarp, Phil. 2:1 f.; If Clem. 12:1, “the epiphany of God.” Is the 
obscure passage, Did. 16:6, a reference to “the sign of the Son of Man in heaven” ? 
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We see traces of the specific formulation of this in the doctrine 
of the two advents (Justin, Mur. Fragm.; Irenaeus), and especially 
in Irenaeus’ improvement of the terminology of the doctrine 
(1:10, €\evois, tapoveia). The fact itself, Christ’s coming in glory 
to judge both quick and dead, was nowhere questioned save 
among the Gnostics; to deny “the hope of his coming”’ was to cease 
to be a Christian, even as in the first century. For this reason the 
Gnostics were looked upon as blasphemers (Justin). 

The resurrection and last judgment were similarly unquestioned 
elements in the eschatology of this century. Particular stress was 
laid upon the resurrection of the flesh in all its completeness, as the 
assurance of personal identity at the judgment and afterward 
(apologists; Irenaeus). The deeds done in the body should be 
rewarded in the body: how justly, otherwise? The flesh should 
be revived even as it was created—out of the elements of nature 
(Justin and others), or vapor (Tatian), or by the reclothing of the 
naked bones (Tertullian; Odes of Solomon). This was necessary 
also, that the promises to Abraham and through Abraham to the 
faithful might be fulfilled, and the promises of Christ to the dis- 
ciples about eating and drinking in the Kingdom (Irenaeus and the 
Chiliasts). The last judgment was to be pronounced upon the 
wicked demons as well as upon men (Justin, Tatian).? 


It has usually been translated “flying-forth,” as referring to the angels of the Son 
of Man, thus making the three “signs of the truth’’ parallel to the stages in I Thess., 
chap. 4. Is it not equally possible to parallel this with Matt. 24: 29-31, which passage 
the author undoubtedly had in mind in this verse? The chief difficulty, however, is 
with the first “sign.” In Matt. 24:29, the first sign is év odpavp, decidedly. May we 
suppose that the unintelligible EKIIETAZEQE was originally EKIITQZEQ2, from 
the Matthean phrase dorépes recodvra: dd rod obpavoi ? 


Cf. Justin, Apol. 52:3; Dial. 117:3; Mur. Fragm., ll. 16-26; Iren. 2:33:5; 
3:19:3; 5:26. Jesus is to come in the flesh in which he suffered (Iren. 3:16:8), 
accompanied by Elias (Justin, Dial. 49:3); according to Barnabas, he is to wear a 
scarlet robe (7:9). 

2 Though Christ’s resurrection is the ground of Christian hope in personal resur- 
rection (I Clem. 24:1; 42:3; Ign., Trall. 9:2; Polyc., Phil. 5:2), yet philosophical 
and scriptural arguments are adduced to prove it, especially by the apologists (I Clem. 
chaps. 23-25; Athenagoras; Theophilus; Iren. 5:2-15). The Hebraic character of 
Did., chap. 16, may be indicated by its teaching that only the saints are to rise again 
(6 £.); elsewhere in the writings of the century this view is repudiated: a resurrection 
of all men is the necessary prelude to the general judgment (Aristides, Justin 
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The final state of the blessed is in communion with God (Irenaeus), 
and in company with Christ, reigning with him (Ignatius, Poly- 
carp; et al.) in everlasting felicity. There is no toil, but an endless 
advancement in knowledge and in bliss (Irenaeus, Origen), as “the 
presbyters” affirmed, “through the Spirit to the Son, through the 
Son to the Father” (Iren. 5:36). 

The exact relation of the millennium (according to the Chiliasts) 
to the general judgment and the final state of the blessed and 
condemned is not made clear, that is, whether those who are 
raised from the dead to enjoy the thousand-years’ reign of Christ 
on earth will thereafter be judged; or whether this state of happi- 
ness merges into that of final bliss (Barnabas: “The beginning of 
the other world”; Irenaeus: “‘The commencement of incorrup- 
tion” ?). But neither was it made clear in the Apocalypse of 
John. In affirming the doctrine of the millennial reign, Irenaeus 
insists that the promises of Christ could not be fulfilled in a “‘super- 
celestial place,” and therefore must require a fulfilment upon earth, 
i.e., upon the renewed earth to which Christ will return. Evi- 
dently “the super-celestial place’? was the common conception of 
“heaven” (so “the presbyters’’) as the place of eternal bliss. To 
this may be compared Origen’s conception of the intermediate 
place (seven heavens) and the words of Mart. Polyc., “the martyrs 
{cf. Dial. 81:4], Tatian, Irenaeus [3:16:6]). By resurrection was uniformly meant 
and understood the resurrection of the flesh (i.e., of “both body and soul”: Mart. 
Polyc. 14:2; Ign., Eph. 11:2, he would pray to be raised in his bonds; II Clem. 
9:4 f.; Tatian, Orat. 6:2; 25; Epist. of Ches. in Lyons and Vienne, Eus., H.E. 
5:1:63, the hope of palingenesis; Iren. 5:31:1, “‘universam . . . . resurrectionem,” 
etc.). The Pauline doctrine of the resurrection seems to have fallen into the hands 
of the Gnostics and, subject to their interpretation, to have made little impression upon 
the faith of the second century; see Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alex., 2ded.,p.61. In 
general, though not consistently, Jesus (rather than the Father) is thought of as the 
Judge: Polyc., Phil. 2:1 f.; Did. 16:6 ff.; Barn. 4:12; 5:7; 7:2,9; 21:6; Hermas, 
Sim. 9:12, figure of inspection of the tower by the Son of God; II Clem. 4:5; 16:3; 
17:6f.; Aristides, Apol. 17:8; Justin, Apol. 52 f.; Epist. ad Diog. 7:6; 10:7; Iren. 
3:16:6. 

t Cf. Mart. Polyc. 2:3, the martyrs have entered into the good things of God, 
and are “no longer men, but angels”; Justin, Aol. 10:2, those who are worthy shall 
“reign with God, being delivered from corruption and suffering”; 20:4; Dial. 46:7; 
Apoc. Petri, “a great place outside this world, exceeding bright with light”; Epist. ad 
Diog. 6:8, “incorruption in the heavens”; Iren. 5:27, “communion with God, which is 
life and light, and the enjoyment of all the benefits which he has in store.” 
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are no longer men, but are already angels.” Very striking is the 
frequency with which I Cor. 2:9 is quoted in this century. It 
seems to have been a favorite description of the future bliss: 
“The things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and which 
have not entered into the heart of man—the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 

In Barn. 15:4, the age of the world is fixed at 6,000 years, on 
the basis of the creation narrative in Genesis, interpreted by the 
rule, “One day is with the Lord as a thousand years.” This is 
very similar to the interpretation of II Enoch, chap. 33, which 
Professor Charles dates in the first half of the first century and 
locates in Alexandria as the work of a Hellenist Jew.2 The likeness 
is not strong enough to imply a direct relationship, however. In 
the following verse (5), Barnabas interprets the statement, “And 
on the seventh day he rested,” in this way: “This means, when 
his Son shall come and destroy the time of the wicked one and 
judge the ungodly and change the sun and the moon and the stars, 
then shall he truly rest on the seventh day.” According to 5:10, the 
sun is to cease to exist, but yet (6:17) the earth is to be inherited 
and dominated; therefore, according to the author, the only 
change to come in the end is a change in the heavenly bodies, 
the destruction of lawlessness, the resurrection, and the judgment. 
Consonant with this would be the doctrine of the renewal of the 
earth (Chiliasm), which seems to be suggested in vs. 7, ‘‘Lawlessness 
no longer existing, and all things being renewed by the Lord.” 
However, there is no logical development of this thought: we 
might expect a chiliastic treatment of the thousand years repre- 
senting the seventh day, but this is not once suggested. On the 
other hand, the eighth day is Gov xdcpou dpxy. It is extremely 
difficult to see any definite Chiliasm in this. His primary concern 
is with the obedience of Christians to the command to sanctify 
the Sabbath. In the end (vs. 9), he justifies the Christian observ- 
ance of the eighth (i.e., first) day of the week. If his motive were 

*Polyc., Phil. 11:2, “sancti mundum judicabunt”; 12:2; 9:2; Barn. 6:17, 
“live and have dominion over the land’”’—which is not, however, to be understood as 
thoroughgoing realism (cf. Matt. 5:5), but is a spiritual interpretation of the promise 
in Exod. 33:1 ff., and is equated in vs. 19 to “inheritance of the covenant of the Lord.” 

2 Charles, Eschatology, 2d. ed., p. 315; Apoc. and Pseudep., II, 426, 427, 429, 451 0. 
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chiliastic (i.e., eschatological), we should have clear evidence 
thereof right here. But nothing whatever is made of the seventh 
day, except God’s displeasure at the Jewish Sabbath. The seventh 
day is simply the time of the Parousia (vs. 5), the destruction of 
the wicked one, the judgment, and the change in the heavens. 
We might even suppose that the author believed himself to be living 
in the “seventh day.” What he presupposes is the common Chris- 
tian interpretation (borrowed from Hellenistic Judaism?) of the 
six days of creation as symbolic of the ages of the world. But 
there is no hint of the chiliastic reign of Christ upon earth before 
the judgment. Is it possible that this represents a stratum of the 
older eschatology lying back of the Apocalypse of John and Papias ? 
Here, the season of the wicked one is “abolished” (21:3); there, 
limited or temporarily proscribed. Here, the judgment of the 
ungodly takes place; there, it is deferred until the end of the 
millennial reign. Here, the sun, moon, and stars are changed; 
there, only Jerusalem is re-erected as the seat of Christ’s millennial 
government. So little of any real Chiliasm is there in his mind that 
the author has in the end to place the true Sabbath in the other 
world, the beginning of which is the eighth day, the Christian’s 
Sabbath. Such confusion as this could not long be maintained. 
Chiliasm was the logical development of these premises, the com- 
bination of two conflicting eschatologies, one with a temporal 
kingdom, the other with an eternal, combined upon the hypothesis 
of a world-Sabbath.' 

Papias (Eus., H.Z. 3:39:11 f.; cf. Iren. 5:33:3f.) has been 
looked upon generally as the foster-father of this doctrine in the 
second century. Was he indebted for it to mystical exegesis of the 
creation narrative in Genesis? Anastasius Sin. seems to have 
held this opinion, for he says of Papias that “he interpreted the 
whole hexaémeron of Christ and the Church,” and likewise “the 
teachings concerning paradise.’”* Papias is probably a representa- 
tive of that cluster of apostolic men, peyaXa orotxeia, mentioned by 

t Cf. the collection of material for the history of this idea in Bousset, Rel. des Jud., 
ad ed., pp. 330-33; also Volz, Jiid. Esch., p. 236; pp. 62 f. 


?T.e., Eden, not the future state; cf. Gen. 2:8 LXX. Anast. quoted in Gebh.- 
Harn.-Zahn, fragmm. vi, vii. 
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Polycrates in his letter to Victor.t Their Jewish customs may be 
noted: John was a priest and wore the petalon, and they kept Easter 
on “the fourteenth day ... . according to the gospel.” This 
may be sufficient to connect him outwardly with Jewish traditions 
and Jewish apocalyptic hopes. (Cf. below, on Chiliasm). 

Cerinthus was later accused of teaching a carnal and perverse 
Chiliasm (Eus., H.E. 3:28:2, 4f.), but such an accusation hardly 
accords with Irenaeus’ representation of his teaching (adv. haer., 
1:26:1; cf. Hippolytus, Philos. 7:21), according to whom it was 
gnostic (docetic), and hence left no room for eschatology, in the 
received sense.’ 

Justin acknowledges that in his expectation of the restoration of 
Jerusalem he does not represent the whole church (Dial. 80; cf. 109; 
113; 119:5). Irenaeus undertakes to establish by philosophical 
considerations and by exegesis what he had received from the 
presbyters as the Christian tradition on the subject (5:32, 33:2). 
It is his final conclusion that “John . . . . did distinctly foresee the 
first ‘resurrection of the just,’ and the inheritance in the Kingdom 
of the earth; and what the prophets have prophesied concerning it 
harmonize (with his vision). For the Lord also taught these things, 
when he promised that he would have the mixed cup new with 
his disciples in the Kingdom.” The realization of these promises 
means the unity of the world under one God, the Father, through 
his Son, through whom the “creature” ascends to the Father, 
passing beyond the angels, being made after the image and likeness 
of God” (5:36:3). 

The final state of the condemned is one of punishment, in fire and 
torment, and everlasting death. The wicked retain sensation for- 
ever, or are endowed with it even in death (Justin). This punish- 
ment is pictured luridly in certain instances (e.g., Apoc. Petri) 
as a pain of sense; doubtless this was the popular view, though such 
apocalypticism was always ethical, and pervaded with a sense 
of the inevitableness of just retribution. In one passage, unique 
in the century, Irenaeus rises to a more spiritual conception: 

; t Eus., H.E. 5:24; and cf. Chron. pasch., Olymp. 2356, Gebh.-Harn.-Zahn, fragm. 
xv 


2 Cf. Kriiger in PRE’, III, 777. 
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eternal punishment consists in eternal loss, poena damni, exclusion 
from communion with God." 

The intermediate state is not a universal belief. Certain state- 
ments of the earlier writers of this century (e.g., Ignatius) seem 
definitely to exclude it. As the century advances, it becomes 
clearer; though we cannot argue that this is a case of “‘progress 
of doctrine,” as our sources are too scanty. Neither can we make 
too much of an argument from silence (in the earlier decades of this 
century), for the same reason, and also because traces of the doctrine 
are to be found in the New Testament. Perhaps it is best viewed as 
the answer to the natural query, ‘‘ With the judgment still deferred, 
what of those who have died and entered into rest?” Certain of 
the Gnostics taught metempsychosis; others, a “sleep of the soul” 


* Adv. haer., 5:27. Cf. Ign., Eph. 16:2, unquenchable fire; Mart. Polyc. 2:3; 
11:2; Barn. 20:1; Herm., Vés. 2:3:2; Sim. 1:4:3; Justin, App. 7, “wicked angels and 
men shall cease to exist”; it is not easy to harmonize this with A pol. 52, according to 
which they shall not cease to exist, but shall be endowed with “eternal sensibility,” 
though the “‘fire of judgment” may be “‘everlasting,”’ i.e., hell (Apol. 19:8). This 
inconsistency is found even within the Apology, where (20:4) it is said that “the souls 
of the wicked, being endowed with sensation even after death, are punished, and those 
of the good, being delivered from punishment, spend a blessed existence.” In Dial. 5, 
souls are “begotten,” and therefore “both die and are punished.” This perhaps sheds 
some light upon the difficulty; though in the Apology a resurrection of all men was 
essential. Cf. also Tatian 13:1, “death by punishment in immortality”; 14. demons 
to be punished more severely than men; Apoc. Petri, a picture of Tartarus; Epist. 
Eccl. Ly. es V., Eus., H.E. 5:1:26, Gehenna; Iren. 3:4:2. The doctrine of the final 
state of the blessed and condemned naturally fits in with that of the resurrection of 
the flesh. The Christian teachers of the second century were busied in establishing 
this latter doctrine, in the face of prevalent heathen and gnostic beliefs regarding the 
immortality of the soul and the destruction of the body, not merely because this 
doctrine was embedded in the New Testament and the primitive tradition, let alone 
on account of Chiliasm, but also because it was felt that the denial of the resurrection 
struck Christian ethics and the doctrine of the sacraments squarely and mortally (cf. 
Iren. 2: 29:2; 33:4; 5:2; 5:6; 5:8). No part of the primitive Christian eschatology 
is merely eudaemonistic, but is dominated by an ethical motive throughout. And, on 
the other hand, the fearfulness of hell (e.g., cf. Hippolytus, especially the end of the 
Phil.) represents simply the sovereignty of ethics asserted in the field of eschatology. 
It is not a question of the adoption of certain Jewish or Greek eschatological ideas, or 
of their survival, but rather, Why were they adopted? Why did they survive? 
Harnack well says (DG, 4th ed., I, 194), “Die furchtbare Vorstellung von der Hille, 
weit entfernt einen Riickschritt in der Geschichte des religiésen Geistes zu bedeuten, 
ist vielmehr ein Beweis dafiir, dass er die sittlich indifferenten Gesichtspunkte ausge- 
schieden hat und im Bunde mit dem sittlichen Geiste souveriin geworden ist.” 
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(cf. Irenaeus; according to Origen, this was taught by certain 
Arabians); both doctrines were rejected by orthodox believers. It 
is doubtful if they influenced any but a narrow circle of the Gnostics.* 

Noteworthy is the doctrine of the intermediate state as devel- 
oped by later writers. Tertullian, already under the influence of 
Montanism, and a Chiliast (Adv. M. 3:25), holds that the resur- 
rection is to be gradual: an immediate resurrection for those pre- 
pared for it, a deferred resurrection for the more guilty, who must 
make amends by a longer course of purification in the underworld 
(De an. 58; De res. carn. 42). On the other hand, Origen, who 
denied all materialistic eschatological expectations and dismisses 
contemptuously the chiliastic eschatology (De princ. 2:11:2), holds 
that the resurrection is to be in a different, i.e., a changed, world, 
and therefore in a different body from that body of flesh in which 
the soul formerly lived upon earth (so he understands Paul; cf. 
Cont. Cels. 4:57; 5:18; 5:23); and also that the saints dwell in 
the air (De princ. 2:11:6) and increase in knowledge (ibid. 5; 
cf. 1:6:3; 2:3:3; 3:1:21; Clem. Alex., Strom. 6:13 ff.). Appar- 
ently he believes in a future probation, though in some respects his 
teaching approaches very near to that of the mediaeval church 
(cf. Catech. Conc. Trident. 1:6:3). We cannot here enter into the 
history of the doctrine of purgatory, though it has its roots in the 
present period, and even deeper still in the past: cf. I Enoch 
22:9 fi. 

Chiliasm stands as the great monument to the apostolic doctrine 
of the droxardcraots révTwy in this century (on Chiliasm, cf. infra). 

Cf. Polyc., Phil. 9:2, departed saints are with the Lord; Mart. Polyc. 2:3; Justin 
taught, as we have seen, that “souls are endowed with eternal sensibility”; the Valen- 
tinian doctrine of the intermediate state was simply a part of their metaphysical- 
ethical system; cf. Iren. 1:6:4; 7:1. Irenaeus summarizes his own belief in 2: 34:1, 
“By these things it is plainly declared that souls continue to exist, that they do not 
pass from body to body, that they possess the form of a man, so that they may be 
recognized, and retain the memory of things in this world; moreover, that... . 
each class [of souls] receives a habitation such as it has deserved, even before the judg- 
ment.” (This is hardly to be confounded with Tertullian’s doctrine of the corpore- 
ality of the soul, De an. 7). Irenaeus is a theologian, and a biblical theologian at that; 
he is also a thoroughgoing traditionalist (3:2-4). Hence his teaching no doubt repre- 
sents the common belief of Christians in his day, and is valuable for second-century 


doctrine as is Aquinas for the doctrine of the Middle Ages: the conservative spirit of 
both is a guaranty that they stand on commonly accepted ground. 
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However, outside the chiliastic movement (i.e., the movement 
technically known as Chiliasm, representing a belief in a thousand- 
years’ reign of Christ on earth), we find some traces of a belief in 
the renovation of the earth (Barnabas; Odes of Solomon, etc.). 
It is extremely doubtful if this represents a view very far removed 
from, or, if later, uninfluenced by, Chiliasm. It is only where we 
see the (Stoic-Sibylline-II Petrine) doctrine of éxrbpwois in com- 
plete possession of the field that the doctrine of the apocatastasis is 
excluded. Their full harmonization was possible only by trans- 
ferring the restoration of all things from the chiliastic Seventh Day 
of a thousand years to the “‘new heaven and new earth” following 
the judgment and the destruction of the present world (Apoc. 
John 21:1); for the destruction of the present world was under- 
stood to take place by fire (comparable to the deluge, according to 
the apologists), which should be for the purpose of renovation and 
renewal.? 


II 


The eschatology of the second century is definitely a continua- 
tion of the primitive Christian eschatology, and with much less 
change introduced into it than we are sometimes led to suppose. 
The Christians of this century possessed a norm, viz., the writings 
gradually being incorporated into the New Testament and the 
Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament, upon which in turn the 
New Testament writings were in large measure based (cf. Apoca- 
lypse of John and the Old Testament). The principle of interpre- 
tation seems generally to have been to prefer a literal interpretation 
where possible; where impossible, to choose a figurative, or “ mys- 
tical.” Both kinds of interpretation are common (cf. Barnabas 
and Irenaeus). In one sense or the other, the Scriptures (and 

t Cf. Barn. 15:7; Papias, in Iren. 5:33:3 f., venient dies . . . . Papias’ teaching 
may be due to oral tradition (Eus., H.E. 3:39:3f., 11), but is closely parallel to 
II Bar. 29:5; Professor Charles thinks that this represents a fragment of some old 
apocalypse (Apocrypha and Pseudep. II, 497). Cf. Justin, Dial. 113:5; Iren. 5:34 f. 
The true primitive apocatastasis is represented in the ‘new heaven and new earth” of 
Rev., chap. 21. Chiliasm attempted in the second century to identify the apocatas- 
tasis with the increased fruitfulness of the earth during the millennial era (Rev., 


chap. 20); but this was foredoomed, as it did not harmonize with the Apocalypse, 
and because it confused two mutually exclusive eschatologies. 
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especially the prophets) were thought to contain predictions of 
“things to come.” Aside from the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment there was some contact with Judaism through the pseudepi- 
graphical works (especially the Enoch and Baruch literature, and, 
in Jewish dress, the Orac. Sibyll.), though this contact is very 
difficult to trace. However, it does appear in some places unmis- 
takably. So great an appeal was made to the pretended oracles 
of the Sibyl that Celsus applied to the Christians the epithet 
“Sibyllists” (Origen, Contra Cels. 5:61). Tradition also, viewed 
apart from the Old Testament, the New Testament and the apoca- 
lyptic literature, exercised its influence, though our chief example 
is Irenaeus, late in the period. Numerous agrapha occur in 
earlier writers, testifying to a living stream of faith, not mediated 
through our documents, reaching back to the apostles, and through 
them to the Lord. Private speculation (or apocalyptic) does not 
seem to have exercised any great influence; certainly nothing like 
the influence upon Judaism (and Christianity) of the creative 
geniuses whose dreams and speculations are contained in the Jewish 
pseudepigraphical literature. Montanus and his school seem to 
form the sole exception. The speculative thinkers of this century 
were the Gnostics; their tendency, however, led them away from 
the region of eschatological interests, and their efforts do not seem 
to have disturbed the eschatological faith of the multitude of 
Christians. The church in the second century was a close com- 
munion, closer than we often assume, and heresy more than a 
nickname for mild dissent (cf. Justin; Irenaeus). Heathen sources 
do not seem to have had any great influence upon the writers of this 
century. Undoubtedly the Greek influence was strongly present; 
e.g., the Stoic eschatology (justified, however, by II Pet., etc.), 
and the popular concepts of Tartarus (Apoc. Petri; Hippolytus, 
with whom, however, it is largely a matter of etymology: the con- 
ception itself is derivable from the Old Testament and Christian 
sources). The apologists demonstrated the follies of popular 
(Greek) heathenism, and so to some extent guarded against this 
influence; but they minimized their work by admitting that the 
philosophers borrowed their wisdom from the sacred writings of 
Moses, David, and the prophets. It is not to be doubted that 
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Gentiles who became Christians brought with them a bent for 
eschatological thinking: the existence of faith in the Sibyl, the 
fourth Eclogue of Vergil, the popularity of Stoic teachings, etc., 
indicate the mood of late Hellenism, certainly in some measure true 
of the beginning of our century. As the religious influences origi- 
nating in Persia and the East increased, this mood was destined 
to deepen. As an example of this, the chiliastic world-Sabbath is 
really much older than the Apocalypse of John. And it is possible 
that Montanism to some degree responded to this ethos of the age, 
and does not represent a pure revival of the primitive eschatological 
temper in an alien environment, under the sole influence of the New 
Testament, that is, through a literary medium (the illiteracy of 
the Montanist constituency renders this hypothesis difficult). 
It is not clear that this state of mind is due, as has been suggested, 
to economic conditions under the Antonines. If such were the case, 
we should expect hostility to Rome, especially among those who 
adopted Chiliasm (as did the Montanists; e.g., Tertullian) under 
the influence of Apoc. John 17-19. But it is significant that the 
only indication of hostility to Rome is found in Irenaeus (cf. his 
interpretation of Daniel, the division of the Empire into ten parts, 
and his suggested explanation of the number 666 as Lateinos), and 
here it is anything but explicit. The apologists may be represented 
by Melito, to whom, as to Paul, the Empire is a bond of security and 
peace and public order. 


Without any question, Chiliasm is due, formally, to the 
twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse of John. But essentially 
it is a continuation of the old apocalyptic speculations of Judaism. 
How are we to account for this, the existence of a school of eschato- 
logical thought, if it was such, in Asia Minor in the second century ? 

It has been suggested that this was an intellectual movement' 
or that it was in opposition to Gnosticism. But such suggestions 

t Cf. Dorner, op. cit., I, 413, “Chiliasm was the form in which Christianity first 
gave conscious expression to the conviction of its destiny to rule the world.” But 
there was nothing “conscious” in this; the motive is not a historical one, but merely 
represents Dorner’s semi-Hegelian philosophy of the history of doctrine. 


2 Cf. Professor George Cross, in Bib. World, July, 1915, p. 5, “The spiritualism of 
the Gnostics was met by Jewish realism.” 
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are not convincing. Our problem is not to account for Chiliasm 
(i.e., the technical doctrine of the thousand-years’ reign of Christ 
on earth, which is easily derivable from the Apocalypse of John), 
but for the survival, in the far-off region of proconsular Asia, of 
ideas and modes of thinking indigenous to Palestine before 70 A.D., 
i.e., genuine Jewish ideas; and an intellectual movement does 
not satisfy the demands for explanation raised by this phenomenon. 

More significant for the final solution would be a consideration 
of the presence of large Jewish populations in Asia Minor (cf. 
Schiirer, GJV‘4, III, 15-17; Hasting’s DB, V, 93), in Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Hierapolis, etc. The numbers of Jews already in resi- 
dence in these cities were increased by the settlement among them 
of refugees after the fall of Jerusalem. No doubt there were many 
Christians among them. The flight from Jerusalem (and Palestine) 
took place at a time when Christian Jews still had more in common 
with other Jews than with gentile Christians. Many of the cities 
occupied by Jews were also Christian centers (e.g., Ephesus, Hie- 
rapolis, Colossae, Laodicea, etc.). At any rate, “from this time 
forward, it is neither to Jerusalem nor to Pella (whither the Chris- 
tians fled before the fall of Jerusalem), but to proconsular Asia, 
and more especially to Ephesus as its metropolis, that we must look 
for the continuance of Apostolic doctrine and practice” (Lightfoot, 
Sup. Rel., p. 91). Eusebius (H.E£. 3:39) gives the tradition regard- 
ing Philip and John the Apostle, who came here after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and also the tradition regarding Matthew’s compilation 
of the Logia in Hebrew, handed down by Papias. The Jewish 
customs of the Christian community there are clearly indicated in 
Polycrates’ letter to Victor (v. supra).* 

It was natural for this period to be full of apocalyptic activities, 
of the study of Scripture, tradition, and apocalyptic works, and 
of renewed speculation; the whole temper of thought for a while 
after the fall of Jerusalem was bound to be apocalyptic. It was at 
this time and in this environment that the Apocalypse of John was 
written, which makes use of previously composed or collected 
Jewish materials, as so many scholars suppose. And it was in this 


*Cf. the clear and careful rationale of Quartodecimanism given in Stanton, 
Gospels as Historical Documents, I, 175 ff. 
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region and in this environment that Chiliasm arose. In the second 
century Papias was only one representative (the last?) of this 
Judaic apocalyptic “school of thought,” which seems strangely 
out of place in the decades about 140 and outside Palestine, in a 
center of gentile Christianity, but which can be definitely traced 
back to the apostle John and to the most primitive Christianity. 
This “school” of apocalyptic had remained stationary and unpro- 
ductive for a generation or more when Papias produced his Exposi- 
tion of the Divine Oracles;? and even then it appears that his work 
was not itself of an apocalyptic nature. In other words, Chiliasm 
represents the persistence of the primitive traditions and expecta- 
tions in Asia Minor, whither they were transplanted by the body 
of Christian-Jewish refugees who came there after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, and constituted the peydda oroixeia to which Polycrates 
referred. This does not imply a peculiar “Asia Minor theology” 
(Harnack, DG, 4th ed., I, 168f.); but it implies a peculiar con- 
servatism due to Jewish modes of thought transferred to Christian 
hopes. These primitive expectations and these Jewish modes of 
thought both found their norm in the Apocalypse of John. Hence 
it was that the battle with Chiliasm as the representative of both 
was waged on the field of the authenticity of this writing. And 
to the early acceptance of this writing is due the prevalence of 
Chiliasm (i.e., technical Chiliasm, not the primitive eschatology 
in general). Professor Harnack (art. ‘‘ Millennium,” Encyc. Brit., 
oth ed.) states that it is a proof of the prevalence of this doctrine 
that a philosopher, Justin, should accept it; but Justin himself 
tells us that he accepts it on the ground of John’s Apocalypse 
(Dial. 81:4). Irenaeus accepts Chiliasm as part of the tradition 
from the Asia Minor “presbyters,” unquestioningly and implicitly 
(cf. Zahn, art. “Iren.,” in PRE, IX, 410). Bethune-Baker’s 
view, that “millenarianism was too widely accepted in the 
Church to be characteristic of any particular school of thought” 
(Int. to Early Hist. of Chr. Doct., p. 66; cf. Gieseler, in Hagenbach, 
t “Tt is probable that millenarianism prevailed throughout that part of Asia Minor 
where the memory of St. John was preserved.” Tixeront, Hist. des Dog., I, 218. 


2 It is probable that he collected his materials before or about 110, and wrote after 
130; cf. PRES, XIV, 645. 
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Hist. of Docts., 1861, I, 215), is true only in a sense; and that is 
simply the sense in which it is impossible to speak of the influence of 
the Apocalypse of John as producing a school (for its influence 
passed far beyond the circle of western Asia Minor communities). 
No doubt that is a true sense; but is it a true interpretation of the 
facts to speak of the chiliastic eschatology as the universal primi- 
tive eschatology (as Zahn also does, Joc. cit. Cf. Harnack, DG, 
I, 187: “Chiliasmus . . . . findet sich iiberall, wo das Evangelium 
noch nicht hellenisirt ist)? The error seems to consist in using the 
term Chiliasm to cover more than it technically means, viz., to 
represent all the materialistic elements in the primitive eschatology. 
It is a mistake to credit every reference to the resurrection of the 
flesh, or to the restoratio omnium, or to the reign of the saints, or to 
the inheritance of the earth, to Chiliasm, the doctrine of the reign 
of Christ in Jerusalem with his risen saints for the thousand-years’ 
interim between the Parousia and the final judgment. Yet this 
mistake has been handed down from generation to generation in 
the nomenclature of doctrinal history. Surely Chiliasm is not a 
doctrine universally taught in the New Testament; and yet the 
New Testament expressly teaches the resurrection of the flesh, the 
restoration of all things, the reign of the saints with Christ, etc. 
The history of the decline of Chiliasm would take us outside our 
period. However, none of the reasons frequently alleged seem 
sufficient to account for it (adoption by the Montanists, the ban 
against Judaism, the “moralistic spiritualism” of the church, 
Alexandrian theology, the political obedience of Christians, etc.), 
unless taken together. With the leaders of the church, Origen’s 
theology had most influence; with the common people, the gradual 
and slow shifting of the point of view of Christianity, from world- 
rejection to world-acceptance, a process carried out only after 
several generations had passed. (Cf. Tixeront, HD, I, 220). 
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There seems to be no extended treatment in the literature of 
Ritschl’s conception of the criterion of truth. And yet a man’s 
criterion of truth is the key to the understanding of all his thought. 
If we know that a man will view as true only the laws of formal 
logic and what can be cogently deduced by these laws from ra- 
tional principles, then we know all we need to know about the 
type of religious construction of which that man will be capable. 
Again, if we know that he will believe nothing that he cannot 
verify in sense experience, we are already in possession of the main 
outline of his thought, beyond which he cannot wander and remain 
coherent. We know too that a theologian who approaches the 
Scriptures with the assumption of their infallibility, or with any 
other dogmatic presupposition, has a criterion that will drive him 
to certain conclusions and effectually bar him from certain others. 
Some criterion predetermines all thought-construction that is not 
merely haphazard. 

It was the great merit of Ritschl to have been aware of the need 
for clearness on this fundamental matter. It may be that he did 
not succeed in attaining it to our satisfaction or his own; but it 
has been his misfortune that what he has said has not been ade- 
quately evaluated. 

The objective study of this side of Ritschl’s thought is rendered 
unusually difficult by two more or less current presuppositions: 
first, the very term Ritschlianism suggests that our theologian’s 
system was a rather closely knit, logical unity, a system in the 
strict sense; secondly, the center of Ritschl’s thought on the 
criterion of truth is commonly supposed to be the value-judgment. 
As a matter of fact, each of these presuppositions is misleading. 

It is far from accurate to think that Ritschl had one consistent 
and unified theological view. We are indebted for a detailed 
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knowledge of the fluid condition of Ritschl’s thought to Fabricius, 
who has compared the texts of the successive editions of all the 
important works. This typical case of German Kleinarbeit affords 
us the best material extant for a study of the many changes in the 
thinking of our theologian. His early transition from the Tiibingen 
school to an independent position is well known. But he did not 
stop growing. Fabricius rightly says that “he who in the future 
undertakes to write the history [of theology] ought not to pass 
heedlessly by the reconstruction in Ritschl’s thinking from 1874 
to 1889..... There is in the development of Ritschl’s theory 
of fundamental principles a constantly increasing retrenchment 
of ethics in favor of metaphysics; a retrenchment of ethical 
rationalism in favor of an orthodoxy that believes in revelation; 
and occasionally also a shifting of the ground of our knowledge from 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God to the historically given life of 
Christ” (pp. 134, 136). Ritschl was constantly becoming less of 
an apriorist, less of a Kantian, and more of a believer in the ortho- 
dox faith. His tendency was away from the abstract and general 
toward the concrete and historically given. 

With reference to the second presupposition, so much is true, 
that the emphasis on value-judging has been a suggestive aspect of 
Ritschl’s work. But the term has practically disappeared from 
contemporary neo-Ritschlian discussion in Germany; and for 
Ritschl himself it had a status by no means unambiguous. In any 
case, whatever value-judgments may signify for him, they are not 
central. In his chief work, Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, he does 
indeed lay stress on values, but not so much stress as he lays on 
other ideas, such as the community, the revelation in Christ, the 
Kingdom of God. He wrote a three-volume polemic against 
pietism without reference to value-judgments; he could hardly 
have done this had he viewed them as of central significance. 
Nor did he originate the theory. There are conflicting views as 
to the source of its prominence in the Ritschlian movement. 
Fabricius attributes it to Julius Kaftan; Otto Ritschl, son of our 

t Caius Fabricius, Die Entwicklung in Ritschl’s Theologie von 1874-1889 (Tiibingen, 
1909). 

2 Hereafter referred to by the abbreviation RV (third German edition). 
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theologian, in his pamphlet on Werturteile, asserts that Wilhelm 
Herrmann, of Marburg, was the first to use it; so also does Boutroux 
in his Religion and Science. But on the personal authority of Pro- 
fessor Herrmann, to whom the writer owes a debt of gratitude for 
assistance and direction in the study of Ritschl, it may be stated 
that the use of the term by Ritschlians is not due primarily to 
Ritschl, Kaftan, or Herrmann, but to the influence of Rudolf 
Herrmann Lotze, their common source. Ritschl’s exposition popu- 
larized a borrowed idea. We shall later consider the place of that 
idea in his system. 

What then was his central logical motif? Ritschl often and 
explicitly states his views as to the nature of theology. He says 
repeatedly* that it is a science: “It is not devotion, but as science, 
is disinterested knowledge.” It aims to discover laws; it must be 
a self-consistent system, so that no theological definition can be 
formulated save in the connection of the whole system. Like 
other sciences, it has a limited subject-matter, which, in its case, 
is the faith of the Christian community that it stands in a relation 
to God essentially conditioned by forgiveness of sins. Christianity 
as experienced in the community was for Ritschl “‘given”’ as true 
in much the sense in which Kant viewed natural science as “given.” 
Hence, the task of theology is simply to formulate faith; theo- 
logical theory has value only in so far as it corresponds to faith; 
nothing should be incorporated into dogmatics that cannot be 
used in the pulpit and in Christian lifes Theology, then, is dis- 
interested, objective science, the subject-matter of which is the 
faith of the Christian community, and the logical method of which 
is that of all other sciences. 

But in many other discussions, especially in the latter part of 
his life, he seems to deny to theology a scientific character. An 
objective account of Christianity, he tells us, is neither exhaustive 
nor satisfactory; indeed, the more objectively the truths of Chris- 
tianity are narrated, the nearer we are to skepticism.‘ Objectivity, 
in the sense of an even momentary indifference to the Christian 
religion, serves to undermine Christianity. Christian faith sur- 

t RV, I, 616; II, 1, 4; III, 2, 15, 17, 203. 3 RV, ITI, 573. 

2 Gesammelie Aufsdize, First Series, p. 133 (in 1869). 4 RV, II, 34, 187. 
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vived scholasticism, Roman and Protestant, not because of, but 
despite, its scientific doctrine of God. When theology becomes 
scientific, as in the Eastern church, it is not Christian, but a secu- 
larization of Christianity. True Christian theology is not essen- 
tially scientific; it is essentially religious. A Christian theologian 
must genuinely belong to the Christian community’ and must 
start from the presupposition of the truth of the community-faith 
in Jesus. 

If these two formally contradictory standpoints are to be recon- 
ciled, it can only be on the assumption that while theology has 
a scientific form, that form is something foreign, nonessential, 
literally pro forma. The truth of theology lies in its content, the 
“religious knowledge” or “confidence” of the community, the 
social experience of God in Christ by Christians living in the stream 
of the historical tradition. 

This suggests as the sole criterion of a religious truth the fact 
that it is believed or experienced by the Christian community. 
Not the consensus gentium, but the consensus ecclesiae becomes the 
guide to truth. This is indeed Ritschl’s most characteristic 
criterion. Not an individualistic, subjective theory of values is 
his great contribution, but a social, objective interpretation of the 
community. As between James’s Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience or Pragmatism, and Royce’s Problem of Christianity, he is 
much nearer Royce,in spite of Ritschlian anti-metaphysic. 
Ritschl’s interest is in the Beloved Community rather than in cash 
values. 

If we examine the details of Ritschl’s system more closely, we 
shall find a great many cases in which this community-criterion 
is employed. The entire Geschichte des Pietismus is a protest 
against pietistic individualism in favor of the norms and traditions 
of the community. No subjective experience of repentance with 
the good old Lutheran ferrores conscientiae, and no conversion (woe 
to him who, with “‘Pietists and Methodists,” insists that this event 
must be dated!) carries with it the guaranty of its own validity. 
Much less can objective reflection establish or overthrow that 
validity. The experience can be guaranteed as Christian and as 

* RV, Ill, 1-4, “Unterricht in der christl. Religion,” 20c. 
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true only in its relation to the faith of the community imparted 
to its members through education in the Christian tradition. 

Rechifertigung und Verséhnung is in large measure a polemic 
against Thomasius, Philippi, Hofmann, and Lipsius, who took as 
their starting-point the religious need of the individual, and made 
subjective experience the logical foundation for the truths of 
theology.t These men might pass as Ritschlians, if the value- 
judgment were Ritschlianism; for they found ultimate religious 
truth in their own satisfactory and worthful experience. Ritschl’s 
objection to them is not based on the consideration that such 
individualism is not valuable, but on the fact that it is not social. 
He rejects the idea that the individual experience of one or two 
theological professors shall pass as the standard for the church? 
and he points out that even among professors there are differences 
in experience. Theology must have a churchly, a community, 
character; and it must be saved from fanatical individualism by 
turning to its objective historic source, which is a spiritual move- 
ment common to all, founded by Jesus Christ. 

In this connection, the treatment of the festimonium spiritus 
sancti is very instructive. The doctrine is one of the most precious 
historical treasures of the church. How does Ritschl treat this 
item of the community-faith? THe tells us that the doctrine as 
formulated is untrue, because it views the divine Spirit as active, 
and the human as passive; whereas Kant teaches and all well- 
trained philosophers understand that the essential characteristic 
of the human personality is self-conscious activity. This argu- 
mentation moves in the scientific thought-forms of Lotzeanism, 
not in the religious realm of community-faith. But this is inci- 
dental. His fundamental objection to the doctrine runs as follows: 
The Spirit is really never given to the individual as such, but only 
to the individual as part of the community. The Holy Spirit, 
God’s knowledge of himself, and the knowledge of God in the com- 
munity are different names for the same fact. This view identifies 
the witness of the Spirit with the social consciousness of the com- 
munity. In other words, he modifies the traditional doctrine in 
the interest of his social criterion. 


* RV, I, 641 £.; II, 7. * RV, I, 642. 3RV, I, 7£. 
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In the many attacks on mysticism, in the definition of revela- 
tion as any complex of ideas held as true by a religious community, 
in the assumption that community-tradition preserves accurately 
the portrait of Jesus, in the teaching that community-revelation 
is except in the case of Jesus unconditionally superior to the indi- 
vidual conscience and is not to be proved or disproved by the use 
of reason, in the interpretation of Christ’s existence for us in 
terms of the Christ-ideal in the community, and in the later ac- 
ceptance of the actual present personal existence of Christ with 
God as a “mystery”—in all these characteristic teachings Ritschl 
makes the community the ultimate norm, in general emphasizing 
in his earlier writings the community-experience, in his later writ- 
ings the community-doctrine. 

This criterion Ritschl employs in connection with his expo- 
sition of nearly every doctrine. He recognizes that the view has 
its difficulties and seeks to face them. How, for instance, can the 
community’s faith in Christ be the criterion, when the community 
has not always been faithful? He would reply that the com- 
munity, divided though it be, tragical though its history, and sinful 
many of its empirical members, is somehow a real unity, the body 
of Christ. Wherever the Word and sacraments are, there is the 
visible church, token of the presence of God, extra quam nulla 
salus. And so even the legal forms of the church, which in his 
earlier life he had tended to view as belonging to the “world,” he 
came to regard as essential to the community; and he made it a 
matter of principle to submit to the formulated doctrinal require- 
ments of the Lutheran church as he understood them. 

The famous rejection of metaphysics is not based primarily 
on intellectual grounds, but on the feeling that metaphysical method 
can never lead us to know the God revealed to the Christian com- 
munity. The Hegelian Absolute is not a Rock of Ages; and con- 
versely, the fact that God is will, love, personality, is given to us 
in the Christian revelation and can never be proved from another 
source. Christian theism is our only hope for a coherent world- 
view; yet it is not true because it is coherent and scientific, but 
solely because it is Christian. In the third edition of Rechtferti- 
gung und Versohnung he came to believe that Christianity would 
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be true on its own account, even if the Christian idea of God were 
not used to explain the world—that is, even if no relation were 
thought between God and the world. The first edition had stated 
that such a course would make theology impossible.t So stalwart 
is his loyalty to the community that he is thus willing, if need be, 
to face the consequences of deism and a complete metaphysical 
and logical dualism not unlike the doctrine of the twofold truth. 
At the same time he recognizes that the community-faith has 
always posited a God-world relation which leads to a conception 
of the immanence of God in the world? 

It is first in this context that one can understand Ritschl’s 
attitude toward value-judging. Without question, he holds that 
all religion consists of value-judgments, which function to produce 
“blessedness” in us.3 But Ritschl does not hold that what 
seems to us most valuable, most practical, most blessed, is there- 
fore true. He is nearer to the intellectualistic position that only 
the true can be truly satisfactory. Religion is blessedness but 
a blessedness that finds its basis and firm hold in the objective 
existence of a Christian community, bearer and transmitter of the | 
revelation of God in Christ. Sometimes, indeed, he seems to take 
a universal and extra-Christian standpoint, when he makes the 
self-evaluation of the human spirit the fundamental fact. But } 
he specifically asserts that the ethical proof of Christianity can 
only succeed when undertaken from the standpoint of the com- 
munity of believers. All value-judgments of the Christian reli- 
gion are a community affair, a means of mutual understanding 
among Christians.° There is no way of convincing a Buddhist or 
a Mohammedan of the superiority of Christianity. In a word, 
Christianity is not true because it is valuable; but values are sig- 
nificant because they are Christian. This is meant, of course, not 
in the interests of obscurantist traditionalism, but in the interests 
of religious life. | 

t RV, III, 213 (3d ed.), compared with ITI, 191 f., (1st ed.). 

2 RV, III, 284, 353, 205, 116, 224, 201. 

3 RV, III, 376. sRV, Ill, 8. ' 
4 RV, II, 213, 201, 25. 6 Theologie Metaphysik, p. 39. 
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Whatever is believed by the Christian community, expressing 
the social aspect of Christianity and its character as a historic 
movement founded by Jesus Christ, is true and valuable for that 
community. Christian truth is not accessible to others. Such is 
Ritschl’s outstanding attitude toward the problem of truth. 

But we find many passages in which Ritschl is clearly not 
using the community-faith as his criterion of religious truth. We 
have already mentioned that one ground for rejecting the tradi- 
tional testimonium was that it treated the self as passive. Here 
he assumes a criterion which is somehow immanent in the reason 
as such. Again, we find him rejecting mysticism because it lacks 
ethical sanity—it denies the will its birthright in religion; whereas 
the human self is agent, not patient, and in personal life reality 
pertains to spiritual causality alone.’ Again, the Kingdom of God 
is not merely a community-belief; but, as the goal of God, the 
world, and the community, it is an ethical ideal of universal love 
in which all active selves gladly co-operate; and this ideal is 
true and valid precisely because of its ethical character. Another 
frequent teaching in the pages of Ritschl is that Christianity is the 
means to mastery of the world; in the first edition of Rechtferti- 
gung und Versdhnung he taught consistently that Christianity is 
true because it gives us this power to overcome worldly obstacles 
and temptations. In later editions such passages are withdrawn 
in favor of the absolute supremacy of the Christian revelation pos- 
sessed by the community. Nevertheless all editions retain the 
argument that man’s sense of his own spiritual dignity is the final 
answer to every system of mechanical naturalism. Laying great 
stress on John 7:17, he makes this consciousness of ethical power, 
mastery, activity, the final test of truth in many passages. Yet 
this side of his thought nowhere comes to so systematic a develop- 
ment as did his evaluation of the community. It is this pragmatic- 
ethical criterion by which Ritschl is chiefly known, but it does not 
profoundly satisfy him. It is apparently too subjective, too rela- 
tive; he yearns, as do all great spirits, for a truth that is eternal, 
objective, beyond himself. At bottom he seems to feel that there 
is nothing in the individual that can be relied on to lead him to 

* RV, II, 6; Theologie und Metaphysik, 55,74. *RV, III, 8, 24f., etc. 
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the truth. When he seems to approve this “ethical criterion of 
the truth of the Christian religion,” suggested by Spener, he 
qualifies it at once by the assertion that it can only succeed when 
worked out from the standpoint of the community of believers. 

There is still a large body of Ritschl’s teachings that does not 
fit either of the criteria yet discussed. In spite of his well-known 
rejection of mysticism, there is a noticeable strain of the mystical 
in his thought. He attacks, it is true, Kaftan’s teaching that “the 
life of the soul hid with Christ in God is the heart of the Christian 
religion”; but he himself holds that “the fellowship which a 
Christian may have with God is as close as that between the head 
and the members of a family.”* In explicit contrast to community- 
life, he says that “in the personal sanctuary of this peculiar knowl- 
edge of God, of the world, and one’s self, which consists more of 
states of feeling than of intellectual reflections, one is absolutely 
independent over against men; or if not, one has not yet attained 
the enjoyment of reconciliation.” Here ultimate religious truth 
is what is given in an experience of absolute immediacy, and 
derives its value and its truth from that immediacy. 

To be related with the present criterion is that group of passages, 
especially in Theologie und Metaphysik, that expounds Ritschl’s 
attitude toward philosophy. Here he tells us that metaphysics is 
not true because it is abstract. Only that which is concrete and 
particular is true. Phenomena as given in experience are the only 
reality; facts of consciousness as immediate data are the only 
soul. There is neither thing-in-itself nor soul-in-itself. But 
although using Kantian terminology, it is doubtful whether he 
followed the Kantian arguments. Such at least is Herrmann’s 
opinion. Ritschl’s position was here more akin to Comtian posi- 
tivism than to Kantian criticism; yet, unlike both, it was a con- 
sequence of an inner demand for immediacy rather than of a process 
of reasoning. Such phenomenalism is at bottom mystical. 

Later in life he comes more and more to emphasize the feeling 
element in the highest experience. He says that the feeling of 

t RV, Il, 8. 2 RV, III, 94, 617. 


3 See J. H. Leuba’s hostile criticism of this type of theology in A Psychological 
Study of Religion. 
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blessedness—“ the feeling of joy in eternal life”’—is the highest 
value-concept, which determines everything else." Much of his 
discussion of the “mastery of the world’”’ moves in the realm of the 
mystical rather than the ethical. It seems clear that the general 
trend of his thinking as he grew older was away from the primacy 
of the will toward the primacy of the emotions, of what satisfies 
the heart. He did not seem to see that feeling as such is even 
more subjective than will; nor was he clearly conscious of the clash 
between the mystical and the social criteria in his own thinking, 
although he observed it plainly enough in pietists and in other 
theologians. 

We have now found three different criteria of truth implicit in 
Ritschl’s thinking: first, that is true which the community believes; 
secondly, that is true which satisfies our active ethical nature; 
and thirdly, that is true which is given in immediate experience. 
Nowhere does Ritschl fairly attempt to correlate these diverse 
points of view, although there are traces of an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that they are incompatible. For instance, the “Essay on the 
Conscience”’ is a frank rejection of the ethical criterion in favor 
of the community-criterion; and in most passages in which he holds 
to the latter he qualifies or denies the other two. But he made 
no attempt to relate the positivism of the immediately given with 
the metaphysics of the Christian God-in-Himself. However, his 
tendency in later years toward accepting the pre-existence and 
present exaltation of the Christ is an implicit recantation of 
the principle that only the given is real. Further, the criterion 
of immediacy is plainly inconsistent with the ethical criterion; for 
(as he himself points out) the latter demands that the Kosmos shall 
be subordinated to the Ethos, existence to validity; whereas the 
immediately given is the Kosmos made ultimate. 

It is fairly clear that the three criteria do not coincide; that 
they contradict each other at points; and that Ritschl was in a 
measure aware of the incongruity. This last fact is one that may 
afford us to a degree an explanation of the situation. Clearness 
and accuracy meant much to Ritschl. But they were the clearness 
and accuracy of a man who demanded religious life and rated it 

* RV, IU, 25. 
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higher than theological form; who could look on the consistency 
of a theological system as something purely formal and external; 
who cared more about being a Christian than about being a con- 
servative or a radical thinker. Now we may apply the term empir- 
icist—in a broad sense—to any man who thus rates experience 
above theory, content above form. A religious empiricist might 
naturally be expected to construct a theology which is intended 
to be confined to the realm of history (although the Christian idea 
of a personal and transcendent God makes the undertaking impos- 
sible), which brings the Kingdom out of the eschatological future 
and down from the heavenly heights to the earthly present and 
to the actual ethical struggles of men, and which sees in the con- 
crete given facts of external phenomena and inner feeling the 
immediate guaranty of the Christian truths. Such a view, ex- 
pressed in widely varying, often contradictory, formulae, is what 
we should expect from a theological empiricist. 

In a sense, this empiricism was Ritschl’s strength and his glory. 
It gave him a certain freedom of motion, a disregard for the hair- 
splitting of formal logic, a freshness and reality (of conception, 
not of expression) in the handling of theological problems in their 
relation to actual life in the Christian community. It permitted 
him to be what he became—the teacher of a generation, who 
inspired thousands and compelled all to reconsider fundamentals, 
and yet a teacher who had not one submissive disciple. 

But precisely the empiricism that was his strength was also his 
weakness. First of all, it prevented him from understanding the 
only philosophers to whom he was willing to lend a hearing—Kant 
and Lotze. Secondly, it closed his eyes to the essential fact of the 
unity of self-consciousness and of truth as an expression of the 
attitude of a total personal life over against the world. The Kant- 
ian teaching of the activity of the self he accepted; but the unity of 
the knowing subject he did not grasp. The three criteria, as we 
have discovered them, illustrate this fact. "We know the faith of the 
community, we will the Kingdom of God, we feel the presence of 
given phenomena and emotions. But these three facts stand 
separate, almost unrelated, as could not be the case had Ritschl 
seen clearly the unity of the thinking, willing, and feeling subject. 
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For this same reason Ritschl could tolerate a double truth—theoreti- 
cal and religious—and in his later writings deny any need for rela- 
tion between the two. 

Thirdly, the empiricism which hindered him from recognizing 
the unity of the self led him to see a unity which is, to say the 
least, much more hypothetical than the unity of the self; namely, 
the unity of the social group of the Christian community. Over- 
looking the fact that the only real beings in that community and 
its history were the individuals (unless one accepts and justifies 
the “‘social mind,” as Ritschl did not), he was led to attribute an 
importance to the idea of the community that seriously hampers 
the ethical individualism of Christianity. To say that all that 
the individual receives from God he has through the medium of the 
community; that his justification and atonement mean simply 
that he is a member of the community—of that realistic unity 
which exists “without reference to the counting of its members”; 
that he cannot be said to be truly a believer in Christ unless he is 
identified with the church, the worshiping community—is to 
justify the charge that Ritschl approaches the Roman Catholic 
conception of the church as the institution through which alone 
salvation is mediated. 

Fourthly, Ritschl’s empiricism led him to a doctrine of deism, 
whereas his Christian training led him to a doctrine of immanence. 
On the whole, the former conception dominated his thought. 
Once in the history, and only once, has the transcendent God come 
into touch with man—namely, in Christ. The development of the 
Christian community and the realization of the kingdom must be 
thought, it is true, as caused by God, but the only actual point of 
contact between God and the history is in the Christ; all else is 
effect of this cause, inference from this premise. There is very 
little room for Ritschl to see God in the Old Testament according 
to his principles; and he flatly refuses to think about the fate of 
the nations that do not come under the influence of the historical 
community. Revelation is, then, a fact of the past, a matter of 
tradition and nothing else, although we gladly call attention to the 
fact that his empiricism also led him (inconsistently) to recognize 
the “personal sanctuary.” In general, however, for Ritschl, God’s 
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presence in the world is the exception and not the rule; God’s 
existence can be known only by disregarding and overcoming the 
world, while one accepts the faith of the community. This con- 
stitutes a grave limitation of his ability to recognize divine truth 
in the actual experience of life. 

Finally, Ritschl’s empiricism led him to another serious limi- 
tation, namely, a decided retrenchment of the missionary and 
evangelistic character of Christianity. He conceived his task as 
confined within the bounds of the community. The Christian 
estimate of other religions was purely a matter of mutual under- 
standing among Christians and is not to be thought of as having 
validity for others. Once in the community, the Ritschlian 
theology may have a significance for us; but if we stand outside, 
what then? There is no hope of bringing the Buddhist or Moham- 
medan to an understanding, much less to an acceptance, of the 
Christian standpoint. The nations outside the movement of occi- 
dental history fare ill in Ritschl’s hands. His empiricism could 
not, or did not, rise to the international and universal point of 
view. 

Ritschl does not give us a satisfactory criterion of religious 
truth. But he has taught us, as his chief message, the fruitful 
principle that religious truth is primarily social. 
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LUTHER AND THE REAL PRESENCE 





JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew Theological Seminary 





By 1523 Luther had thrown overboard the following items in 
the Roman doctrine of the Lord’s Supper or mass: (1) trans- 
substantiation, (2) the absolute necessity of the priest, (3) the 
sacrifice of the mass, (4) private and soul masses, (5) the denial of 
the cup to the participants except the officiating priest. He 
taught positively, on the other hand, that active faith was necessary 
for a blessing in partaking, that the Word was greater than the 
sacrament and alone gave it validity, and that the Word could be 
received without actual partaking. 

It is evident from this that Luther’s views were open to mis- 
understanding and objection, and he must either go backward or 
forward to clear matters up. The Catholic could say: You deny 
trans-substantiation. Well, how is the body of Christ related to the 
sacrament? Is it only a spiritual presence, or a bodily one, and, if 
so, how and where and why? How do you understand “This is 
my body”? How can you secure the presence of the body? The 
Protestant could say: You deny the indispensableness of partaking, 
because faith is the chief thing subjectively and the Word is the 
chief thing objectively, and faith is not bound to the sacrament 
but is bound to the Word. Then, why not restore the sacrament 
to its original position as a memorial meal where faith is stimulated 
to a spiritual feeding in Christ? What special blessing is there in 
the partaking? what special gift in the Supper? what special 
function in the presence of the body and blood in the sacrament and 
nowhere else? What is your religious interest in the doctrine of 
the Real Presence? What is the connection between partaking of 
the body and blood and the forgiveness of sins ? 

It may be said, then, that partaking is necessary because we 
as sinners are subjected all the time to attacks which endanger 
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our assurance of salvation, and in the sacrament the grace of 
God is offered to us by an appeal to the senses. Well, why could 
not the mere exhibition of the signs of the Supper do this, as well as 
the partaking? The exhibition could do this, but if it could, how 
much more the reception by the mouth of the very body and blood 
with which Christ died on the cross for our sins, and which are now 
glorified in heaven. That reception is an assurance doubly sure. 
But how do you know it is the very body? May not the bread be 
a symbol or sign? That brings us to Luther’s doctrine of the 
Real Presence. 

In Luther’s letter to Paulus Speratus,’ who brought an inquiry 
to him about the Supper from the Bohemian Brethren, and in a 
letter to the Brethren themselves (1523) ,? he comes to this question 
when treating of the adoration of the sacrament. Everything 
depends on the words of institution; for believers they contain life 
and blessedness; they are much more important than the sacrament 
itself. The blessings which the Word promises have been won by 
Christ in his body, and thus it is this body of which we partake in 
the sacrament. “For faith adores thus that it puts before itself 
him alone, whose body and blood it does not doubt to be there.” 
“Those are mistaken who desire to compel us to adore as though 
Christ were in the sacrament in a glorious way as he is in heaven.” 
Though that is true, the content of the sacrament is “Christ 
with his flesh and blood and everything which he is and has” 
(p. 392). ‘Christ is there where his flesh and blood are; and he 
cannot be separated from them” (p. 409). But you cannot compel 
one to adore in the sacrament, because Christ is not there to be 
adored but to help. Luther does not bring us much beyond his 
former discussions in this, because what he wants in the sacrament 
might be subserved by the spiritual presence of the body. The 
matter really goes back to the Scripture, and because that teaches 
the literal presence it must be held. It is frivolous to doubt the 
natural sense of a word of Scripture unless you are compelled by 
another word of Scripture (p. 393). Such another cannot be 


* De Wette, Luthers Briefe, II, 208 f. 


2 Erlangen edition of Luther’s Werke, XXVIII, 388 ff. (‘Brief an die Béhmen 
von Anbeten des Sakraments des heiligen Leichnams Christi’). 
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brought forward. Therefore we must hold to the nearest sense. 
“For I do not teach Christianly when I carry a sense to the Scrip- 
ture and draw the Scripture after that, rather than let the Scrip- 
ture be clear, and infer my sense according to that.” ‘We dare 
not stand and say, It might be understood thus. Might and must 
are not one” (p. 398). “Keep yourself from this [that is, from 
such a false interpretation of the words of institution], let reason 
and wit go, which bother themselves in vain how flesh and blood may 
be there, and because they cannot understand it will not believe it”’ 
(p. 393). Reason is uncertain, arbitrary, wavering. It cannot 
therefore take part in questions or facts on which our salvation 
hangs, such as the deity and humanity of Christ, his virgin birth, 
or the real presence of his body and blood in the sacrament (p. 394). 
For on these questions depends the peace of our conscience, and 
therefore everything rests on their objective reality. But that 
reality is placed in question as soon as you allow the criticism of 
human reason. In fact, “‘if you could show me [he says elsewhere] 
that there is nothing in the sacrament except bread and wine, you 
would have done me a great service, for I have suffered much, and 
would have gladly been convinced, because I saw well that with 
that opinion I would have given to the papacy the greatest slap 
[that is, I would have robbed her of a Scripture to which she 
appealed, and also the doctrine which was almost the life of her life]. 
I have had two who have written on the subject more skilfully than 
Carlstadt, and not tortured the words according to their own 
thoughts. But I am caught; I cannot get out: the text is too — 
forcibly there, and will not allow itself to be twisted out of the sense 
with words.’ 

Though Luther in this letter to the Bohemians repeats what 
he taught elsewhere, that the Word is much more important than 
the sacrament and that one can be saved without the latter though 
not without the former (pp. 391-92), yet he emphasizes the body 
and blood as not only the true signs (Wahrseichen) of such Word, 
but for the first time makes them convey the content and blessing of 
that Word. “You must hold it [the Word in the sacrament] a 
living, eternal, almighty Word which can make you living, free 

* De Wette, II, 577 (1524). 
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from all sin, preserve you eternally, and which brings all that it 
signifies, namely Christ with his flesh and blood and everything that 
he is and has” (p. 392). The signs are not only the pledges of the 
forgiving grace of God and the external proofs to help your faith 
in the Word, but they themselves contain the sacramental gifts. 
Still it is not said that these gifts come to us by physical partaking, 
but they are apparently given to us by faith in the Word. 

This next step was taken in ‘‘ Wider die himmlischen Propheten 
von den Bildern und Sakrament’”* (1524-25), when the Real Presence 
comes to its rights with a vengeance. “If I will have my sins 
forgiven, I must not run to the cross, for it is not given there yet, 
but to the sacrament or Gospel, where I find the Word which gives 
to me the forgiveness won on the cross. Therefore Luther has 
taught rightly that whoever has a bad conscience from sin he should 
go to the sacrament and receive consolation, not on the bread and 
wine, not on the body and blood, but on the Word which offers 
and gives to me in the sacrament the body and blood of Christ as 
poured out for me” (p. 286). Does that insure forgiveness? Does 
the body of Christ convey that blessing received in the Supper? 
Yes. ‘‘He who receives the cup receives the blood of Christ which 
he poured out for us; he receives the New Testament, that is, the 
forgiveness of sins” (p. 289). That is, there is now a casual con- 
nection between the physical partaking and forgiveness. Carl- 
stadt “‘has taken it upon him to deny that in the sacrament there 
is the forgiveness of sins. Such a position is rubbish [Dreck], where 
the Word remains [broken for us], which is nothing else than 
that the bread and the body are broken, and it is instituted for 
our good, to release us from sins. For Christ has laid the power 
and might of his sufferings in the sacrament that we should find 
according to the Word, that is my body which is given for you for 
the remission of sins” (p. 282). Partaking is a means for the for- 
giveness of sins. “For all who have sins to be forgiven the body and 
blood of Christ is necessary” (p. 288). This is an advance for 
Luther. Previously, forgiveness was appropriated in the Euchar- 
ist because there was faith in the Word whose believableness was 
guaranteed by the presence of flesh and blood; now, however, one 

Erlangen edition, XXIX, 134 ff. 
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receives forgiveness because he believingly receives flesh and blood 
as means. Formerly flesh and blood were a sign, now they are a 
vehicle; formerly they were significative, now they are instru- 
mental. Carlstadt would have us receive the Spirit first in order 
to profitable partaking, Luther would have us receive the Spirit 
and all blessings in the use of the external means, which are indis- 
pensable. God “will give to no one either Spirit or faith without 
the external word and signs which he has instituted for this.” 
Carlstadt’s too mystical spiritualism, says Luther, ignores the 
words of institution and perverts the real order, according to which 
Christ is first reconciler and giver of grace, and only secondly, 
moral pattern. According to the former, Christ’s real body and 
blood are not in the sacrament but in heaven, and of course they 
are not partaken, nor would they be useful if they were partaken. 
Whereas, Luther said, the Spirit is bound to the person and work of 
Christ, and to the granting of grace only through the Word, which 
grace the Word mediates to us in partaking of the body and blood. 
Besides, Carlstadt is hindered from the truth by his “reason,” 
really his unfaith, by which he cannot acknowledge the miracle of 
the Supper. 

We see, then, Luther’s religious interest in the Real Presence. 
First, it alone preserves the integrity of Scripture, both in its con- 
tent and in its interpretation. Secondly, it alone guarantees the 
sure reception of the forgiveness of sins. Thirdly, it preserves the 
supernatural conception of Christianity. 

I do not understand that by the advance in the book of 1524-25 
Luther intended to deny the possibility of salvation through the 
Word without the physical use of the sacrament. ‘Even were 
mere bread and wine there, yet if the Word is there, on account 
of the same Word there would be forgiveness of sins” (p. 286). 
With all emphasis on the body and blood as indispensable vehicle, 
it is impossible that one who took earnestly faith alone (sola fides) 
should confine salvation to physical partaking. I think Luther 
never retracted what he said in his famous treatise, On the Freedom 
of a Christian Man (1520): “These and all of God’s words are 
holy, true, righteous, . . . . and he who hangs on them with true 
faith his soul will be cleansed so thoroughly that all virtues of the 
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Word will become his. And by faith the soul will by God’s Word 
become holy, righteous, true, peaceful, free, full of all goodness, and 
a true child of God, as I John says, To them he gave that they 
might become children of God, all who believe in his name.’ 

There is nothing specially new to remark in the next treatise, 
‘Sermon von dem Sakrament des Leibes and Blutes Christi wider 
die Schwarmgeister”’ (1526). The object of faith is here the body 
and blood, though the forgiveness of sins is yet the special sacra- 
mental gift. With the one is given the other to the faithful receiver. 
But the sign theory again comes out. “Forgiveness is the first 
chief piece of Christian doctrine, which is conveyed to us in the 
Word, and his body and blood are given to us as a sign and assur- 
ance of that, bodily to receive” (p. 350). The same general 
circle of thoughts that we have been accustomed to comes out in 
“Dass diese Worte Christi, das ist mein Leib, u. noch Fest Stehen, 
wider die Schwarmgeister” (1527), and in “Bekenntniss von 
Abendmahl Christi” (1528),3 with a massive emphasis on the Real 
bodily Presence. “In the Lord’s Supper the Word is given to us, 
as Christ’s body (for us crucified) is there comprehended, that 
he is there to be bodily eaten [dass er da sein soll leiblich zu essen], 
and such eating is useful for the remission of sin, as the Word runs” 
(p. 136). ‘Therefore we say, in the Supper is the forgiveness of 
sins, not on account of the eating or that Christ deserves or has 
won the same forgiveness of sins, but on account of the Word, by 
which he communicates to us such won forgiveness, and speaks, 
This is my body which is given for you. So you hear that we eat 
the body given for us, and hear and believe such in eating; there- 
fore forgiveness of sins is there communicated which on the cross 
was obtained” (p. 184). Against Zwingli’s objection that the 
flesh profiteth nothing, he grounds the usefulness of the partaking of 
the flesh and blood in this way, viz., that “there stands the public 
article of our faith that Christ’s flesh is full of Divinity, full of 
eternal good, life, blessedness, and he who takes a bite of that, 
takes therewith eternal good, life, all blessedness, and everything 
that is in his flesh” (p. 130). “The new testament (the last 

* Luthers Werke in Auswahl, ed. Otto Clemen, IT, 14. 

2 Erlangen edition, XXIX, 328 ff. 3 Ibid., XXX, 14 ff., 151 ff. 
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will of Christ that he left us in the sacrament) is Gospel, Spirit, 
forgiveness of sins, in and through the blood of Christ, and more; 
for everything is comprehended in one thing and in one heap or 
being, everything in the blood, everything in the cup” (p. 335), 
against Zwingli’s doctrine that the wine in the cup is only a sign of 
forgiveness through the blood. ‘Who drinks of this cup, he 
drinks truly of the real blood of Christ, and receives the forgiveness 
of sins or the Spirit of Christ in and with the cup” (p. 325). He 
says the Word is first, for without the Word the cup and the bread 
are nothing. Also, without the bread and cup the body and blood 
of Christ are not there, and without the latter the New Testament 
is not there. Without this last, forgiveness of sins is not there, and 
without this there is no life nor blessedness. Everything is neces- 
sary in its place. ‘‘See, all that reaches and gives to us the Word of 
the Supper, and we get hold of that (the Word) by faith (pp. 338 f).” 
That is Luther’s eucharistic chain. 

The blessing of the Supper reacts also on our own body. With 
express reference to Irenaeus, he connects the nature of the resur- 
rection body with the “eternal food” of the Supper. Graebke, 
who has given us such a thorough and sympathetic yet scientific 
investigation, calls attention to this as a weakness of Luther, since 
by his putting to one side the scholastic doctrine of grace and 
sacrament-magic, he had really broken with the error springing 
from Greek tradition. But Graebke thinks that as Luther was 
driven by his opponents to place emphasis on a specific effect 
of bodily partaking, it is wonderful that he did not more frequently 
bring forward the body and blood as the food of immortality. 
“This is all the more surprising as his time—with its very insuffi- 
cient attempts at distinction between spiritual and sensuous—took 
no such offense at that as we do today; and even Calvin attributed 
to the body and blood the significance of predisposing our nature 
to immortality. But with Luther this is only incidental.’* 

The last book which has any significance for Luther’s doctrine 
of the Real Presence is the Large Catechism (1529), where the 
vehicle-view, thoroughly at home in these years, isexpressed. “We 


*Graebke, Die Konstruktion der Abendmahislehre Luthers in ihre Entwicklung 
dargestellt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 66. 
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go to the sacrament for this reason that we there receive such a 
treasure, through and in which we get forgiveness of sins.’”* Our 
opponents who say that bread and wine cannot forgive sins must be 
told that “we do not attribute such forgiveness to bread and wine, 
as in itself bread is only bread, but of such bread and wine which 
is Christ’s body and blood, and which has the Word with it”’ (p. 145). 
‘‘What is now the sacrament of the altar? It is the true body and 
blood of the Lord Christ in and under the bread and wine, com- 
manded to us Christians through Christ’s Word to eat and drink” 
(p. 144). In connection with Augustine what the Word does is 
thus expressed: “The Word is that which makes and distinguishes 
this sacrament, so that it is not mere bread and wine but is and 
signifies Christ’s body and blood. For it runs: ‘The Word comes 
to the element and makes it a sacrament.’ This saying of St. 
Augustine is so proper and so well spoken that he could not have 
said anything better. The Word must make the element a sacra- 
ment; otherwise, it remains a mere element” (p. 143). 

We might state, then, Luther’s view of the Supper (1523 ff. a.p.) 
thus: It is a divine institution in which in response to faith we re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins in receiving the real body and blood of Christ 
in and with the bread and wine. The thing (res) of the sacrament 
is now body and blood, but made so only by the Word. What 
makes the body and blood the vehicle of forgiveness? Not because 
they are remembrance signs, not because they point to forgiving 
grace won by the death of Christ, but because they are made by the 
Word independent bearers of forgiveness, for which they are the 
historical means. They are the vessel in which forgiveness is 
placed. Steitz-Hauck call attention to the fact that in this Luther 
was influenced by scholastic ideas, as it was an idea at home in the 
Middle Ages that grace is immanent in the sacramental substances, 
even Hugo of St. Victor expressing the thought in a way quite 
near Luther’s, that grace is included in the body and blood as in a 
vessel.?- Of course it follows from this that the body is partaken of 
just as truly by the sinner as by the saint, though by the former 
to his condemnation, for only to faith is forgiveness, though reached 

1 Erlangen edition, XXI, 144. 

2 Art. “Sakramente” in Realencyk. f. prot. Th. u. Kirche, 2. Aufl., XIII, 289. 
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in the elements to all, really appropriated. It is striking that this 
last point, this survival of the spiritual in Luther’s view did not 
suggest the question whether something more of the spiritual might 
not also have been retained, whether a view so realistic as his might 
not be suspected as harking back to Judaism and mediaevalism, and 
as inconsistent with the charter of Christianity in John 4: 23-24. 
But this leads us to the question, How realistic was Luther’s 
view? I fear we cannot answer this question. Facts look in two 
directions here. An immediate dynamic force and effect are ascribed 
to the Word, as if it were almost of hypostatic character, a fourth 
Person of the Trinity, a working immediately divine. So the 
presence of the flesh and blood in the bread and wine looks to us 
crasser than it must have been in Luther’s mind, and the bread 
as conveying the body—could it really have been so materialistic 
as it looks? Such a sentence as this: ‘Christ is entire with flesh 
and blood in believing hearts’* cannot be meant as it reads, but 
must refer to the fact that the Christ who is there is not only 
divine but human. With our receiving of flesh and blood we im- 
plicitly receive in that very act forgiveness, as the Word com- 
municates the whole Christ with all his gifts, flesh and blood and 
forgiveness. But faith only can receive the forgiveness, even if the 
mouth does receive the flesh. There is then a spiritual strain here 
in Luther’s thought, whatever else there is. So long as it is the 
function of the Word to present the body, which body our faith 
realizes was offered for our sins, and thus makes forgiveness pos- 
sible, and really presents us with that forgiveness, which can 
be received however only by faith—we are saved from too massive, 
realistic or materialistic thought, and kept within Christian limits. 
The Word only offers us the forgiveness contained in the body; 
it is for us to take it or not, but we can take it only by faith. So 
we might say, perhaps, that the gospel offers us salvation con- 
tained in the eternal written word as in a body or vehicle; but we 
take only by faith. ‘The mouth eats the body of Christ bodily,” 
says Luther, “for it cannot get hold of the Word nor eat it, nor does 
it know what it eats, and tastes the same to it as if it was some- 
thing else than Christ’s body. But the heart takes hold of the 
* Erlangen edition, XXIX, 343. 
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Word in faith and eats that spiritually, just as the mouth eats 
bodily. For the heart sees well what the ignorant mouth eats 
bodily. Whence does it see it? Not from the bread, nor from the 
eating of the mouth, but from the Word, where it stands: Eat, this 
is my body. And there is only one body of Christ. For both, 
mouth and heart, eat each one in its own way and measure. The 
heart cannot eat bodily, and the mouth cannot eat spiritually. So 
God makes it equal: that the mouth for the heart eats bodily, and 
the heart for the mouth eats spiritually.”* As already stated, 
there is now a changed relation: as before, the body was a sign 
that in the Word was the vehicle of forgiveness, now the Word is the 
sign that the body is the vehicle of forgiveness. 

Of course we have to remember that in denying the ex opere 
operato theory of the Roman church (the automatic working of the 
sacrament where no positive obstacle bars) Luther had no intention 
of denying that automatic working where faith is present. When 
Hugo says: “Sacrament not only signifies but confers that of 
which it is the sign or signification,”’ and when Occam says: “Sacra- 
ment is the significant and efficacious sign of grace,” Luther would 
readily have consented. With Luther there is a communication of 
forgiveness through faith in the Word (sign theory) or through 
believing partaking of body and blood (vehicle theory). God is 
already gracious in himself and through the work of Christ, and the 
sacrament serves to assure us of that, but it also serves actually 
to give us the blessing. Graebke (conservative) thinks this realistic 
conception is the after-effect of the scholastic idea of the infusion 
of grace. We must remember, however, that Luther never got 
clear of the influence of his own struggles after peace—struggles 
which Denifle explained away as either imaginary or invented to get 
pretext for sin, but which were all too real; so that Luther always 
looked upon all forms of sacramental doctrine under the standpoint 
of a distressed and attacked conscience. That significance of the 
sacrament for assurance was never absent from his mind. 

If we sum up in a word Graebke’s chronological sequence in 
this second half of the history of Luther’s mind for this doctrine we 
get: in 1523, body and blood are the object of the Word that gives 

t Erlangen edition, XXX, 93, also p. 87 (1527). 
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assurance along with the forgiveness; in 1525, body and blood are 
the vehicle of forgiveness; in 1526, along with forgiveness, body 
and blood are the res or central thing; in 1529, body and blood 
exclusively the res, forgiveness coming in as effect of the same. 
This does not mean that anticipations of later views or echoes of 
former do not also occur before or after these dates (as, for instance, 
in the Large Catechism, where body and blood are also guaranty 
and sign as well as vehicle),* but that the foregoing sequence rep- 
resents actual facts in Luther’s history. 

What were the causes of this sequence? What was behind 
this development? Undoubtedly it was the controversy with 
Carlstadt on the background of Luther’s religious and psychological 
experience. With the former, forgiveness was not the chief thing, 
but the moral transformation of the will and life; not justification, 
but the making righteous; not consolation, but power; not so 
much freeing from the guilt of sin as from its might. The chief 
thing in the death of Christ was not satisfaction, but moral obedi- 
ence. When we get a true knowledge of his death, our will is bent 
to his will and is transformed. Christ is principally pattern. 
There is no redemption in Christ until the religious principles 
verified in his death become ours in personal appropriation. 
Strictly, Christ’s work includes nothing else than the fulfilment of 
those demands which Carlstadt placed on all believers. He had 
no doubts to fight against himself, no struggles after hard-won 
peace, as Christ’s grace and peace were allowed for all who would 
take it. The only object of the Supper is the remembrance of the 
death of Christ, which remembrance perfects itself in the true 
knowledge of his death, which knowledge is enlivened and strength- 
ened by the Supper and brings with it new power to kill the flesh. 
The content of the Supper is only the external witness of this 
memory, an act of confession for the edification and improvement 
of the other members of the society. The partaking has no reli- 
gious significance—only the spiritual eating, viz., the living knowl- 
edge of the death of Christ has worth for the inner life. There 
are indeed divine gifts, but these are not mediated by the Supper, 
but are the immediate bestowments of the Spirit, who has direct 

t Ibid., XXI, 145. 
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dealings with our spirits. Among these gifts forgiveness is only the 
first, there are others far richer. To receive them, we must have 
the right internal disposition—a waiting on God in a self-denial 
of all creaturely dependence. A preparation for the Supper is not 
feeling the need of strengthening our feeble hold on God’s gracious 
favor by bringing us a pledge of the forgiveness of sins in the signs 
and forgiveness itself by the use of the signs, but is (forgiveness 
being already ours) the right knowledge of the death of Christ 
for a worthy celebration of his memorial. If one has this right 
knowledge the sacrament is really not essential for him. The 
assurance of forgiveness, anyhow, no outside act or service can 
bring, but the Spirit of God only. He anoints us, he seals us, he— 
not the Supper—is the pledge of our redemption. 

It goes without saying that this was altogether too spiritual a 
doctrine for Luther. The distressed soul needs an external prop, 
an objective pledge of grace, a forgiveness independent of the sub- 
jective condition of the seeker (of course faith being presupposed) 
something outside of us and independent of us which would work 
in spite of our doubts and fears. This is assured by the Word, 
which the signs attest. But some might say the Word itself is 
spiritual; we cannot handle that. The penitent wants something 
more external. So Luther went on to declare that the signs (bread 
and wine—body and blood) convey the grace, and so the doctrine 
of the Real Presence is psychologically and religiously explained 
in Luther’s mind. Not that that Presence was ever doubted by 
him. It was always taken for granted. But now it is dovetailed 
into his system as a necessary part of his religious world. A more 
sensible means is needed for the sinner than the Word. The signs 
themselves bring forgiveness. This was Luther’s answer to the 
spiritualization of Carlstadt, and it was quite in advance of his old 
view that it was heresy to seek anything stronger than the Word, 
because such a seeking would put in jeopardy the full validity of 
the Word. It was also in advance of his doctrine that the sacra- 
ment was nothing else than a special form of the Word, in which 
the permanent worth of the Word as the vehicle of salvation is 
assured. Now, over against this he emphasizes the view—as reac- 
tion against Carlstadt—that the body and blood bring to us 
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specific gifts of grace. Before, the sacrament was only another 
form of offering us the same blessing, a blessing conveyed in all 
cases by the Word, though now with stronger appeal to the senses. 

Another reason for this change in Luther was his desire to pre- 
serve the sacrament as something—not that we offer to God, not 
that we use for edification, not (as Carlstadt taught) as simply to 
remember Christ’s death and sink ourselves in that in order to 
strengthen and transform our will so that it will conform to God’s 
will—but as something which God actually gives to us, which he 
does for us, that is, the forgiveness of our sins in receiving the body 
and the blood. “Don’t wonder,” says Luther, “that I sweat 
blood over Carlstadt’s doctrine concerning the memory and knowl- 
edge of Christ, if everything were not lost. If Carlstadt is right 
the sacrament is an idle work and commandment, but no gift 
or Word of God that offers and gives me Christ’s body and blood.’”” 
The reader can now—if he has carefully followed this brief sketch 
of Luther’s history between 1523 and 1530—easily answer the 
questions asked at the beginning of this article. 

But that is not all of Luther, even in these years. And this 
other part must not be shelved. “This is our doctrine that bread 
and wine cannot help, that even the body and blood in the bread and 
wine cannot help—there must be something else there. What 
then? The Word, the Word, the Word; you lying spirit, do 
you hear what the Word does? For if Christ should be given and 
crucified for us a thousand times, that would be all in vain if the 
Word did not come and communicate it to us, and say: That is 
for you; take it and have it for yourself’? so that even the Real 
Presence does not fall too heavily in the balance, if you only secure 
the working of the Word (p. 286). ‘‘I preach the Gospel of Christ, 
and bring Christ to your hearts by the bodily voice, so that you 
can form him in yourselves. If you now rightly believe, and get 
hold of the Word in your hearts, so say to me, what have you in 
your heart? You must say to yourself that you have the very 
true and real Christ. For with one word can I make it that the 
one Christ comes through the voice into so many hearts, and every- 
one who hears and receives the preaching, takes hold of him alto- 

1 Erlangen edition, XXIX, 284 f. * Ibid. (1525). 
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gether in the heart..... Why then should that not also tally 
with the fact that he gives himself also in the bread” (p. 334) 
(1526). It was the same Christ given in the preaching as in the 
sacrament, one to the society as a whole, the other to each indi- 
vidual, and where Christ is there is every spiritual blessing. ‘There 
is a difference when I preach his death. That is a public proclama- 
tion in the society, in which I give to no one particularly, but each 
one gets it who can. But when I hand out the sacrament I give 
it to him who takes separately, present him with Jesus’ body and 
blood, so that he has forgiveness of sins, won by his death and 
preached in the society. That is something more than the com- 
mon preaching. For though in the preaching there is that which is 
in the sacrament, yet there is this advantage that here it has to do 
with a certain person” (p. 345. 1526). He praises the riches of 
God that he will fill the world, and give himself in many ways, with 
his words and works.' Christ is greater than sacrament, and the 
way to get him is faith. Finally, says Kattenbusch, the sacrament 
is always with Luther the awakening and meriting incitement to 
faith, and indeed—that is his entire personal impression—as a 
pledge of the disposition (Gesinnung) of God, that still then he 
permits faith to be trust when the “mere” word will not suffice.” 
But Kattenbusch holds that Luther would not need to have 
objected to the opus operatum if it had come before him in its 
“‘classical’”’ original shape (compare above on controversy with 
Carlstadt). 

I have no space nor heart for criticism of Luther’s history or 
doctrine in regard to the Supper. ‘Great men need not that we 
praise them; the need is ours that we know them.” That is the 
first sentence in McGiffert’s admirable Luther: The Man and His 
Work (New York, 1912). The same might be said on this matter 
also. We must take Luther as he was. A statement without 
criticism (or with very little) can be found in the able work of 
Dieckhoff, unfortunately left incomplete,’ or in the classic book of 


t I am indebted here to Kattenbusch, in R.EZ., 3. Aufl., XVII, 372. 

2 Ibid., p. 373- 

3 Die evangelische Abendmahlslehre in Reformati italter, Vol. I (Vol. II not 
published), Géttingen, 1854. 
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KGstlin.* Expositions equally reliable and friendly, though with 
criticisms, are Jager? and Graebke,’ or the special book of Diestel- 
mann.‘ All these I have used. One might use also the histories 
of doctrine and the older and modern works on the history of the 
Supper. But Luther himself must not be ignored. All that he 
wrote has one unmistakable mark—it has feet and hands and blood 
and heart. It lives and moves. 

* Luthers Theologie, 2. Aufi., 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1901. See Index under “Abend- 
mahl.” 

2 Luthers religidses Interesse in seiner Lehre von der Realprisenz, Giessen 1900, 92 
pages (see last part for criticism). 

3 Die Konstruktion der Abendmahlslehre Luthers in ihrer Entwicklung dargestellt, 
Leipzig, 1908, 107 pages (for criticism, pp. 102-7). 

4 Die letzte Unterrednung Luthers mit Melanchthon uber den Abendmahlstreit, 
Géttingen, 1874 (for exposition of Luther’s doctrine see pp. 91-331). I pass no 
judgment on the opinion of Diestelmann on the Unterrednung itself. 
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The forces that have invalidated the traditional conception of 
miracle in the mind of the modern man are now a matter of history." 
The earliest and perhaps the most influential of these has been the 
application of exact scientific method to the phenomena of nature 
and of human society. The geometrical figure and the abstract 
algebraical formula have transformed the vague guesses of the poet, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the dogmas of the theo- 
logian into tangible and accurate forms of thought capable of 
practical use and exact verification. The effect of the clear white 
light of scientific method upon man’s conception of nature and of 
God is simply incalculable. When the game of cards was first 
introduced into Geneva, toward the close of the fourteenth century, 
it was viewed with suspicion because of its mysterious compli- 
cations. The authorities forbade the playing of the game when 
there was a comet on the horizon in order not to vex still further an 
offended heaven.s But when Newton and Halley, aided by the 
mathematical and astronomical work of their predecessors, were 
able to plot the orbit of the comet and reduce it to law, the super- 
stitious fear of this celestial portent disappeared. No one passage 
of Holy Writ has caused the shedding of more innocent blood than 
the command of Exod. 22:18, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” But when in 1563 John Wier of Cleves dared to rise in the 
midst of theologians and judges who were holding solemn inqui- 
sition over shrieking and blaspheming lunatics, and assert that 
that they were not bewitched but mentally diseased, he began the 

* White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, 1, chap. xiii; Lecky, 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, I, chaps. i, ii; 
A. C. McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, chaps. iii, v, vii. 

2J. T. Merz, A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, I, 312 ff. 

3 E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, III, 433. 
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movement afterward carried out by Tuke, Pinel, and modern 
psychiatrists that finally brought sweet reasonableness into one 
of the darkest and most grewsome phases of Western Christianity. 

Thanks to the benign spread of scientific method, we no longer, 
as formerly, fall back upon fairies and ghosts, witches and warlocks, 
devils and angels for the solution of our mysteries. Almost 
instinctively we view the world as ruled by law. Hence arises 
the distrust of the traditional conception of miracle. It is not 
that men have taken the trouble to disprove the miraculous, but 
that traditional miracle has simply become superfluous to the 
modern way of thinking. It belongs to the intellectual impedi- 
menta. If believed in at all, it is accepted on other grounds than 
that of its rationality. 

In the slow process of the application of the results of scientific 
method to miracle, the leader was a gentle-spirited, ‘‘thought- 
bewildered” spectacle-grinder of the seventeenth century. Spinoza 
challenged the traditional idea of miracle as unworthy of the 
infinite perfections of God.2 Hume, ignoring the skeptical impli- 
cations of his own philosophy, made use of the idea of the uni- 
formity of nature to assert that miracle could be predicated only 
when the falsity of the testimony upon which it was based would 
be a greater miracle than any alleged miraculous events A small 
library of controversial literature has gathered around the few 
pages Hume devoted to the problem. German theological ration- 
alism, led by the Tiibingen school, joined forces with the skeptical 
philosophers and the scientists in rejecting miracles in the sacred 
records also. The conclusions of the historical critic and the 
scientist received literary interpretation and popularization through 
Renan, Lecky, and Arnold. Finally, through the influence of the 
scientific materialism of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
miracle became taboo and was able to maintain itself only in the 
ranks of the devoutly orthodox. Darwin’s epoch-making work, 
Origin of Species (1859), seemed to strengthen in the realm of 
biological science the general opposition to miracle and furthered 

t White, op. cit., II, 122. 

? Tract. Theol.-Pol., V1, 11. 

3 Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, sec. to. 
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a mechanistic and deterministic philosophy of evolution in which 
miracle was superfluous. 

As a result of the tremendous pressure exerted by the triumphs 
of science, the general attitude of both orthodox and liberal theo- 
logians toward miracle has become distinctly apologetic. This 
appears even in the eagerness with which the staunchly orthodox 
seize upon any of the conclusions or concessions of science that 
seem to support miracle." A prominent Boston divine some eight 
or nine years ago gave us an eloquent and deeply spiritual dis- 
cussion of miracle, the conclusion of which was that “the fate of 
Jesus and his gospel is in no way bound up with the fate of the 
miracle.’”* The progressive pastor is advising that miracle be 
avoided in the pulpit as much as possible because it is a hindrance 
rather than a help. It is even asserted that miracle itself was not 
necessary, as is usually contended, for the authentication of Jesus’ 
person and teachings to the men of his time.* A critical New 
Testament scholar seeks to eliminate miracle entirely by the strict 
application of the scientific method. He asserts that alleged 
miracles fall into two classes. The first includes the healing of 
disease, the casting out of devils, and the like, which admit of 
explanation and are not therefore miracles. The second class 
includes the raising from the dead, the feeding of the multitude, 
and like occurrences which would be genuine miracles if they really 
had happened, but which could not have happened since they 
involve a “breach of natural law.”> Thus pastor and scholar of 
the liberal wing seem generally to have reached the conclusion 
that, all things considered, miracle should no longer be emphasized. 

Yet the problem of miracle in the Christian faith is not solved 
by simply ignoring it. The modern world, schooled in scientific 

t Johnson, ‘‘The Miracles and: History,” Princeton Theological Review, VIII, 
529 ff.; J. A. MacCulloch, article on ‘‘Miracles,” Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 

2 George A. Gordon, Religion and Miracle, p. 130. 

3C. S. Patton, “Miracles and the Modern Preacher,” American Journal of 
Theology, XX, 105 ff. 

4 Frank Hugh Foster, ‘“‘The New Testament Miracles: An Investigation of Their 
Function,” American Journal of Theology, XII, 369 ff. 

5 J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the New Testament (1911). 
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method and convinced of the uniformity of nature, will have none 
of the traditional conception of miracle as essentially an inter- 
ruption of this uniformity. The candid student of the Gospels 
must see, however, that any attempt to read into these simple 
records later scientific or theological distinctions is unjust to the 
writers themselves. It makes them father ideas totally foreign to 
their conception of God and nature. If we are to accept the records 
at all, we must recognize that miracle is an integral part of the 
early Christian world-view. A non-miraculous Christ would have 
been at once discredited by both Jew and gentile. To the his- 
torian he would be a greater miracle than the Christ of history. 
For Jesus and his followers miracle was a natural and necessary 
manifestation of religious life and power. The problem therefore 
is one of doing justice to the early Christian point of view, and 
at the same time of evaluating miracle if possible in terms of 
modern life. 

It is entirely to the credit of the orthodox critic that he insists 
upon the right of the sacred records to tell their own story. If 
Luke narrated in all good faith the story of the virgin birth, 
the descent of the Pentecostal flames, the blinding of Elymas, the 
tragic taking off of Ananias, he should at least be allowed the 
benefit of his honest convictions. A candid historical criticism 
demands as much. Renan is certainly mistaken in the assertion 
that “the miracle was a violence done to Jesus by his age, a con- 
cession demanded by the necessity of the hour. Hence the exorcist 
and the thaumaturgist are discredited while the religious reformer 
will live forever.”* The orthodox scholar is nearer the truth 
when he insists that miracle is part and parcel of the thought of 
Jesus. To ignore it is to fail to enter into the secret of his spiritual 
enthusiasm or to understand his world-view. 

Allusion has been made to scholarly attempt to show that even 
from the standpoint of the New Testament times, miracle was not 
necessary to the moral and spiritual influence of Jesus.2 But it 
is not convincing. It is probably true, as the writer contends, that 


! Vie de Jésus, p. 279. 


2 Frank Hugh Foster, ‘‘The New Testament Miracles: An Investigation of Their 
Function,” American Journal of Theology, XII, 369-91. 
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the deciding factor was the commanding nature of the character of 
Jesus and his spiritual power. “He spoke as one having author- 
ity.” But the natural and inevitable instrument of the age through 
which spiritual power found expression was miracle. Jesus 
addressed a people who had long been accustomed to associate 
miraculous endowment with spiritual enthusiasm and power. 
Moses and the elders manifested the presence of the power of 
Jahweh by mighty works. The chosen instruments of God— 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha—were necessarily miracle-workers. 
Tense spiritual enthusiasms, the so-called pneumatic endowments 
of the early Christians, were always attended with miracles. 
Miracles were frequently associated with teachers and intellectual 
leaders of the age, such as Plotinus.? The fact that a later more 
critical age has discounted miracle is no reflection upon the moral 
integrity of Jesus. Much of the finest moral enthusiasm of early 
Christianity was inspired by eschatological ideas which we deem 
mistaken and later by monasticism. Yet the spiritual triumphs 
of Paul or of Jerome and St. Francis are none the less precious 
because certain of their ideas were in time discredited. To as- 
sume that Jesus was forced “either to renounce his mission or 
become a thaumaturgist”? presupposes a lack of harmony with 
the ideas of his age which we have no grounds for assuming.‘ 

Again the conservative scholar, especially if he has mystical 
affiliations, finds himself thoroughly at home in the anti-intellec- 
tualistic world-view of Jesus where miracle is but the “breaking 
through” of forces that encircle the saint and are making for the 
regeneration of the world. Perhaps the fundamental weakness of 
Christianity, a weakness that is strongly reflected in traditional 
theology, is that it is more interested in saving than in under- 
standing the world. It becomes thereby constantly exposed to 
the mistake of trying to redeem a world which it does not thoroughly 


t Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 146 ff. 
2 Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, IV, Zweiter Theil, pp. 524 ff. 
3 Renan, op. cit., p. 268. 


4 Renan, however, practically justifies Jesus’ use of the miracle in this statement: 
“Telle est la faiblesse de l’esprit humain que les meilleures causes ne sont gagnées 
d’ordinaire que par de mauvaises raisons” (0p. cit., p. 268). 
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comprehend. Not even Augustine, probably the greatest intel- 
lect Christianity has produced, was courageous enough to insist 
with the Greeks that there can be no right action without clear 
insight. The world, especially in Jesus’ day, was intellectually 
bankrupt; not knowledge for knowledge’s sake was the goal, but 
any knowledge that would bring drapatia, or peace of soul. All 
problems of logic, ethics, God, nature, and society were subordi- 
nated to the supreme problem of soul-salvation. The scientific 
question whether miracle was a priori possible was never raised— 
in fact, could not be raised in the existing state of knowledge. The 
question of the reality of miracle was approached from the stand- 
point of its immediate moral and religious associations, and it is 
a familiar fact that religious enthusiasm has been the mistaken 
sponsor for every possible sort of logical as well as moral fallacy." 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the fact that for the 
oriental mind the spiritual world is full of superabundant creative 
activity. The Oriental moves in an atmosphere of transmigrations 
of souls, virgin births, divine revelations. The line between the 
natural and the supernatural is shadowy and uncertain. Religious 
truth as a passive, scientifically objective entity hardly exists; 
it is known only as felt in the plastic, dynamic, shifting religious 
consciousness. For this reason even the gospel of Jesus suffers 
from the “‘literal-minded savagery’” of the Occidental. Only the 
sympathetic spiritual imagination can fully enter the supernatural 
world in which Jesus lived. But here a word of warning is neces- 
sary. The very sympathy of the devout soul with the oriental 
supernaturalism of Jesus and his followers may prove a snare. 
The constant emphasis of the supernatural has undoubtedly driven 
men to an ultra-scientific explanation of religious phenomena. The 
so-called religion of science is largely a revolt against the uncritical 
superlatives of the religion of supernaturalism. It is dangerous to 
lay exaggerated emphasis upon the transcendental in religion or 
philosophy. The religious imagination needs the safe and salutary 
check of science. The literal-mindedness of science is nothing 
but an insistence upon a decent regard for the demands of 

* Sumner, Folkways, p. 521 ff. 

2 Hocking, Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 149. 
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common-sense. Without it we may drift in an opalescent sea of 
emotionalism as charming as it is futile and evanescent. If ever 
supernaturalism is rejected entirely it will be from the imperative 
demand for a clearer formulation of moral and spiritual values 
than it makes possible. There is a profound truth in Nietzsche’s 
dictum, that religion is constantly being shipwrecked upon morals. 

The conservative is prepared by his acceptance of the gospel 
records at their face value to enter whole-heartedly into the reli- 
gious atmosphere of Jesus, but difficulties immediately arise. How 
can he conscientiously reconcile such widely divergent world-views 
as that of the man of the first century and that of the man of the 
twentieth? For Jesus and his disciples, as we have seen, the 
natural and supernatural were not sharply distinguished. God was 
very close to his saints and manifested his presence and favor in 
miraculous fashion. It was entirely natural for the spirit-filled 
man to prophecy, heal the sick, cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. The distinction between the natural and supernatural was 
simply a matter of spiritual nearness to, and co-operation with, 
God. The problem of nature’s “unbroken causal nexus’ never 
entered the thought of the early Christian. The point of depart- 
ure for the understanding of miracle for the early Christian as for 
the man of antiquity was not the idea of the uniformity of nature 
but rather the sense of free, creative activity of the personal will. 
Miracle was simply the manipulation of the ordinary course of 
events, without effort, by some superior power, gods, or spirits, 
just as man, within the limits of his own sphere, controls those 
things that are within his power.‘ The presuppositions of such 
an idea of miracle are, first, the ignorance of natural law, second, 
the feeling of the intimate relation of God to man. The miracles 
of the biblical records differ from those of contemporary accounts 
solely in the moral earnestness and spiritual idealism that accom- 
panied them. This, rather than their historicity, has secured 
their acceptance by the religious mind. There is nothing so 
purifying, so elevating, so disarming to criticism as a lofty moral 
enthusiasm. 


t Sabatier, Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion d’apres la psychologie et Vhis- 
toire, p. 68. 
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The modern man, owing to the effect of scientific progress, 
has lost forever the naive religious attitude of the early Christian. 
The apologist for miracle therefore finds himself in this rather 
unpleasant predicament: He must defend the New Testament 
account in its entirety, including the objective reality of miracle, 
before a world which has lost the mental background of the primi- 
tive Christian which alone made miracles real and spiritually 
significant. The conservative finds himself obliged to combine the 
ancient conception of miracle as an unusual and supernatural event 
with the modern idea of the uniformity of law. Miracle becomes 
thereby “an event in the external world” and yet an event “due 
to the immediate power of God.” This reduces miracle to a 
curious zwischen Ding; it belongs to the world of human experience, 
and yet it is not of that world. It is “an inner-worldly act of an 
outer-worldly actor.’”* It does not violate secondary causes and 
yet “it is an insertion into the already evolving series of second 
causes of something entirely new, which, although joined to the 
series of natural causes, is not in any sense their product, and not 
within their power to produce even under the divine control.’” 

This gives us a vicious dualism with strong deistic implications. 
God is made to function in two different réles, first as an extra- 
neous, transcendent wonder-worker who intervenes at stated times 
and interrupts, or at least supplements, the natural causal nexus 
of his original plan with an immediate exhibition of divine power, 
and secondly as the orderly, law-abiding God of providence, who 
directs all things by fixed causal relations. If emphasis is laid 
upon the immanental activity of God and miracle is subsumed under 
a more comprehensive divine plan, of which miracle itself and the 
causal nexus of nature are constituent elements, then miracle 
ceases to be miracle; it is only the manifestation of higher, more 
comprehensive law. What appears to the sense to be miraculous 
is in reality a part of an orderly sequence that is not properly 
understood. This saves the integrity of the divine plan, but 
sacrifices the reality of miracle. On the other hand, if we are asked 

- * Le Bosquet, “Classification of Miracles,” American Journal of Theology, XV, 
509. 
* Hodge, “What Is a Miracle?” The Princeton Theological Review, XIV, 261, 262. 
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to accept the reality of miracle as an event that is unusual, abnormal, 
and supernatural, as it undoubtedly was to the early Christian, 
we are forced to say that the inspired writers were mistaken, or 
we must accept the unworthy conception of a deity who changes 
his own laws in an arbitrary fashion and descends to the level of 
the prestidigitator to accomplish his ends. This saves the his- 
torical veracity of the sacred writers and the reality of miracle, 
but at the sacrifice of the divine dignity. Orthodox supernatural- 
ism, because of its fidelity to the world-view of the sacred writers, 
has been forced to affiliate itself with the latter position. But 
the modern man, dominated by the idea of nature’s uniformity 
and self-sufficiency, feels small need of such an absentee deity and 
is inclined to elbow him out of the universe. Indeed, it is by con- 
stant insistence upon the objective reality of biblical miracles, and 
the consequent identification of the divine activity with the strange, 
the abnormal, the inscrutable, that we tend “to make God less 
and less necessary and even to return to atheism.” 

The traditional conception of miracle also presents serious 
epistemological difficulties. It is conceded that ‘“‘the defender of 
miracles must be prepared to accept the responsibility of showing, 
not only that the occurrences are inexplicable, but that they are 
beyond the capacity of natural agency.’”? But it may very well 
be said that if an event is from the very nature of its occurrence 
“inexplicable,” and laps over into another world of which we have 
no knowledge we are not even in the position to affirm that it is 
a miracle unless we wish to understand the miraculous as a synonym 
for the mysterious and unknowable. McCosh felt this difficulty 
and suggested a way out through intuitionalism. What we are 
really asked to believe is that there is a higher law of nature which 
at times interferes with natural law as we know it, although we have 
no information whatever as to the operation of this higher law. We 
are asked not only to accept this unknown higher law as of equal 
validity with the known law of nature in explaining the miraculous 
event, but this unknown higher law must necessarily take prece- 

t Borden P. Bowne, ‘Concerning Miracle,” Harvard Theological Review, 1910, 
p. 146. 

2 McCosh, The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural, pp. 110, 111. 
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dence over the known laws of nature since it alone takes in the 
entire sweep of the infinite plan of God that includes the natural 
order. The facts of science and of experience are thereby placed 
at the mercy of theological dogma or metaphysical speculations. 

The logical tergiversations necessitated by the defense of 
miracle are aptly illustrated by a recent writer who alludes to a 
gospel miracle as an “inexplicable fact.”? The miracle is ‘“inexpli- 
cable’”’ because it transcends the course of experience and the laws 
of thought. This inexplicable character is a sine qua non of its 
miraculousness. At the same time, it is a “fact” because it is an 
integral part of a higher causal relation of which we have no 
knowledge whatever. But just what is meant by an “inexpli- 
cable fact”? The spectator may say that the disappearance of the 
lady in the sleight-of-hand performance is an “inexplicable fact.” 
But by “fact” he includes only the data given him by his senses 
before and after the trick. He does not include as part of the 
“fact” a theory of the miraculous suspension or violation of 
nature’s laws. No possible experience of our own and no amount 
of testimony of the experience of others can ever bring miracle 
under the category of “fact,” for the very simple reason that 
by hypothesis it belongs to the supersensuous. The senses can 
only tell us that a given experience is extraordinary or inexpli- 
cable; to say that it is due to supernatural causes is in every case 
an assumption based entirely upon religious prepossessions. To 
speak of a miracle, then, as a “fact” is to juggle with words. A 
miracle may be a postulate of religious belief or of philosophical 
speculation, never an objective datum of experience. 

In the light of what has just been said it will be seen that there 
is a pathetic element in the eagerness with which apologists cite 
the discoveries of science as supporting miracle. Reference is 
made to the progress of science as not being unfriendly to the 
supernatural, to the triumphs of idealism over materialism in 
philosophy, to the progress of discovery and invention as height- 

*C. S. Patton, “Miracles and the Modern Preacher,” American Journal of 
Theology, XX, 105. 


* MacCulloch, article on “Miracles,” Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 682b. 
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ening our sense of the boundlessness of reality and the mystery of 
the universe, to the monistic implications of expanding knowledge 
as strengthening the belief in “one God” and “one law” that 
includes miracle and science as parts of one divine unity. Particu- 
lar emphasis is laid on the general admission of the historical 
veracity of the healing acts of Jesus as indicating the reliability 
of the gospel narratives and supporting the miraculous elements.’ 
The logic of this is not convincing. Pausanias, the famous Greek 
traveler, made a tour of the cities of Greece from 160 to 174 A.D. 
His descriptions of the altars, temples, basilicas, statues, and innu- 
merable art treasures have been verified within the last half- 
century by the archaeologist’s spade, often to the smallest and 
most trifling details. Yet no scholar for that reason lends any 
greater credence to good Pausanias’ pious accounts of the mar- 
velous performances of gods and men given with the utmost faith 
in their verity. How long will it be until we shall have the same 
canons of historical criticism for Luke and Paul as for Herodotus 
and Pausanias ? 

The modern apologist’s uncritical exploitation of science in 
favor of his cause reminds one of the tendency of the spiritualist 
to place X-rays and table-levitation, wireless telegraphy and 
telepathy upon the same footing. Certainly there is something 
grotesque, almost sacrilegious, in a recent attempt to utilize the 
modern theories of matter in support of the resurrection of Jesus. 
Ether, electrons, corpuscles, and the like are all marshaled in 
mechanical, materialistic array in support of the simple, devout 
narrative of the empty tomb. It is argued: 

If these theories of matter be true, might not Christ’s body be resolvable 
without corruption into the ultimate constituents of matter and then re-formed 
as a new ethereal body, since ether is submaterial, the indwelling spirit mould- 
ing it as if it were a material body, yet not subject to the limitations of such 
a body? At all events these new theories lessen the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Resurrection.? 

Such a pseudo-scientific rationalization of the beautiful gospel 
story destroys its spiritual charm entirely. We must go back to 

t Johnson, “Miracles and History,” Princeton Theological Review, VIII, 545. 


2 J. A. MacCulloch, article on “Miracles,” Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 683. 
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the pious explanations of animal nature gathered in the monkish 
compilation Physiologus of the early Middle Ages to find a parallel 
to such a scandalous violation of the spirit and intent both of 
science and of religion. 

To assert, however, that the traditional idea of miracle is pass- 
ing is not equivalent to saying that miracle itself has lost its interest. 
There are many reasons for thinking that miracle belief in some 
form or other will always be a factor in religious experience. The 
“will to believe’? seems to be a universal human characteristic 
found among the most ardent devotees of exact science as well 
as among religionists.* It has been suggested that so far from los- 
ing our interest in miracle we are now ready for its fresh discussion 
and intelligent evaluation.” 

Of fundamental importance for the re-evaluation of miracle 
was the revolution wrought in the thinking of men by the theory 
of evolution. The traditional idea of miracle had as its back- 
ground the conception of a static carpenter-universe ruled by 
fixed laws and shot through with the eternal and unalterable 
design of its Creator. Miracle was but the breaking through of 
this ordered plan by its Deviser in the interest of higher spiritual 
values. When Darwin published his Origin of Species, in 1859, he 
seemed to give this traditional world-view its death blow. Nature 
became all at once self-sufficient. Miracle and even God seemed 
superfluous, almost antagonistic to nature, now suddenly become 
architect of her own destiny. Seldom are articles of faith killed 
in an argument. More often they perish through disuse; in 
fact, the belief for which we can find no use has already begun 
to die. Hence there are multitudes of moderns, imbued with the 
scientific world-view, who are ready to reply to any apologist for 
miracle in the traditional sense as LaPlace replied when criticized 
by Napoleon for not mentioning God in his Méchanique celeste, 
“Sire, je n’ai pas besoin de cette hypothése.” 

t Joseph Jastrow, “The Will to Believe in the Supernatural,” Nineteenth Century, 
March, 1911, pp. 471-86. 


2W. A. Brown, “The Permanent Significance of Miracle for Religion,” the 
Dudleian Lecture for 1915 at Harvard University, published in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, VIII, 301. 
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The mechanical interpretation of the universe suggested by 
Darwin and elaborated into a philosophical system by Spencer 
aroused vigorous protests. To be sure, Darwin confessed that 
“‘with respect to the causes of variability we are very ignorant at 
all points.” But by placing the chief emphasis on the selective 
effect of the forces of nature upon variations, he suggested a deter- 
ministic world-view inimical to any satisfactory interpretation of 
personality or of moral and spiritual values. This was still further 
emphasized in the agnostic philosophy of Spencer and was not 
escaped even in the later theistic and idealistic interpretations of 
evolution. As a trenchant critic of evolution has remarked: 

Under a sheer evolutionary account of man, the world of real persons, the 
world of individual responsibility with its harmony of spontaneous dutifulness 
disappears. With it disappears the genuine personality of God. ... . This 
discovery that the leading conceptions of the evolutional philosophy are 
opposed to the vital conceptions underlying the historical religion of our 
Western civilization, of course does not in the least settle the merits of the 
issue between these conceptions in the court of rational evidence. But the 
interests at stake touch everything that imparts to human life the highest 
worth, and all that our past culture has taught us most to value. These 
interests, it may well be contended, are so great as to justify us in challenging 
any theory that threatens them.” 

Twenty years have passed since this challenge of Spencerian 
evolution was uttered in the interest of religion. Meanwhile an 
entire change has taken place in our scientific outlook. Science 
has lost much of its old, hard, law-bound, deterministic atmosphere 
We find world-famed physicists, astronomers, and psychologists 
interested in visions, observing spectral arms and spirit voices, 
and feeling not one whit disgraced thereby. Even the scientists 
are not ashamed to confess “the will to believe in the supernatural.” 
Furthermore, the spirit of old Heraclitus has invaded our science 
and philosophy. We live in a plastic universe, replete with 
creative energy. The “block universe” of the Hegelians has 
given place to the “‘open universe” of the pragmatist. The prophet 
of this new order is Bergson. He has given us a brilliant picture 
of an ever-changing, growing, striving world. This vision lifts 
from our hearts the stifling weight of determinism. For Bergson 


: G. H. Howison, The Limits of Evolution, p. 7. 
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“there are no things, there are only actions.” God himself “has 
nothing of the already made; he is unceasing life, action, freedom.”* 
In place of the mechanical and deterministic evolution of Spencer, 
Bergson offers us a developmental process the essence of which is 
spontaneity, creativity. As opposed to the absolute creation of 
traditional theology he champions a creative evolution. He 
recognizes no absolute teleology. Not even God can tell the 
beginning from the end; for the deity himself existence is one vast 
adventure? The very heart. of Bergson’s philosophy is freedom; 
life is the measure of reality. In such a world-view the traditional 
conception of miracle as an interruption of fixed laws or a mani- 
festation of higher law, is meaningless. But miracle in the sense 
of the setting-free of energy, creative activity, becomes part of the 
eternal order of things. Instead of being the unusual, the abnor- 
mal, miracle is now the hallmark of reality, the token of life and 
growth. 

The influence of the philosophical movement represented by 
Bergson upon the idea of miracle has been still further strength- 
ened by recent tendencies in psychology. There is an inclination 
on the part of psychologists to take action as the point of departure 
in the science of the mind. In fact, psychology has been defined 
as “‘the science of behavior.” Not that consciousness does not 
play its part; behavior must ultimately be interpreted through 
consciousness. But the material for the growth as well as for the 
interpretation of personality comes through action. The child in 
its efforts to reproduce “social copy”’ stumbles upon variations or 
inventions which mean, not only new accretions of experience, but 
also new increments to the self. The new self, or to be more exact, 
each modification and enrichment of the old self, is only attained 
through the conscious and creative reinterpretation of the old in 
terms of the new by the child. It is his own will, therefore, and 
not another’s that is ever achieving, inventing, re-evaluating, and 
through this process he arrives at an understanding of his own per- 


* Creative Evolution, p. 248. 


2E. C. Wilm, “Bergson and the Philosophy of Religion,” Biblical World, 
XLII, 281. 


3 Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, p. 5. 
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sonality and likewise impresses his individuality upon his fellows. 
It is then in these most intimate and vital experiences of the 
developing soul-life that we find the measure of personality both 
human and divine. Creativity, spontaneity, power of initiative, 
these are the ear-marks of the personal and intelligent will. 

If, therefore, to be a person is to be a creator, a miracle-worker, 
if you please, it follows that to believe in a personal God is to 
believe in miracle; a theistic faith implies the acceptance of miracle 
as a necessary manifestation of divine creative personality. A god 
who is.no miracle-worker is either dead or never existed. In 
a godless universe miracle would degenerate into a mere chance 
happening, the slipping of a cog in the machine. The notion of 
miracle as a corollary of personality is openly expressed or implied 
in almost every modern attempt to define miracle. “Belief in 
God,” we are told, “stands simply for the position that if God is 
alive, he must reveal himself in definite acts. A God merely 
postulated or inferred by the human mind does no miracles.”* All 
things partake of the miraculous in the sense that they “root in 
the ever-living, ever-working will of God. They are also miracles 
in the sense that they cannot be deduced in their successive phases 
from antecedent conditions, but continually proceed from the 
activity of the Divine.”’ The “heart of the miracle-belief is 
divine activity. Miracle is the way in which man confesses his 
faith in a God who can do things and is doing them..... It 
expresses the creative aspect of religion.’ 

The tendency to see in miracle an outstanding characteristic 
of divine personality has far-reaching implications for our con- 
ception of God. In the traditional view miracle was a rather 


t Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 114 ff. 
2 Wendland, Miracles and Christianity, p. 1. 


3 Borden P. Bowne, “Concerning Miracles,” Harvard Theological Review, III, 
156, 157. 

4 Professor William Adams Brown, “The Permanent Significance of Miracle for 
Religion,” Harvard Theological Review, VIII, 311. A knowledge of this exceedingly 
suggestive essay, delivered originally as the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard for 1915, 
is almost indispensable for an understanding of the new conception of miracle. Inci- 
dentally it will show the valuable work of liberal scholarship in conserving fundamental 
religious concepts and reshaping them to meet the needs of modern life. 
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casual and unimportant phase of divine activity. Under natural 
and normal conditions God was thought to work through laws, and 
this law-abiding phase of his activity rather than the occasional 
and spectacular violations of an established order was supposed 
to give us the most trustworthy insight into his nature. This 
made it possible to ascribe to the deity a more or less self-centered 
existence in which he was able to exercise the eternal and unchange- 
able perfections of his divine nature untrammeled by the conditions 
in a fleeting and transient world. But what is the situation when 
miracle, or evidence of personal initiative, of divine creative energy, 
becomes the characteristic proof of God’s existence? How is it 
possible for God to be constantly initiating new forces in the uni- 
verse without himself partaking of those changes? Is not the 
price that such a miracle-working God must pay for his activity 
a necessary delimitation of his infinite perfections? The problem, 
of course, is as old as Aristotle. Aquinas, following the lead of the 
great Stagirite, suggested a solution in his distinction between 
“actuality” and “‘potentiality.”* He has been imitated by many 
Protestant scholastics. The problem, however, was not so pressing 
when men still clung to the idea of a carpenter-universe with un- 
alterable laws. But today, when men think in terms of evolution 
and even describe reality as an eternal flux, the situation is entirely 
different. All credit therefore must be given to Mr. F. H. Johnson, 
who in his book God in Evolution courageously accepts the logic 
of the situation and attempts to describe the réle of an active 
miracle-working God in a plastic, changing, striving world. If 
his God is not quite as dignified and perhaps not as worshipful as 
the aristocratic deity of traditional theology, one must respect his 
courage, his moral integrity, and the thoroughly whole-hearted 
fashion in which he has linked his destiny to that of the universe 
he seeks to save. 

Granting that miracle in the sense of evidence of divine initia- 
tive, or of creative energy in the universe, is of fundamental impor- 
tance for our belief in God’s existence and our interpretation of his 
character, we have still to decide what are the ear-marks of miracle. 


* Contra Gentiles, I, chap. xvi, quoted by Thomas J. Gerrard, “Bergson and the 
Divine Fecundity,” Catholic World, XCVII, 640. 
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The believing heart inclines to look upon events of surprising or 
wonderful character, that bring insight into truth, that reassure 
faith and exhibit the creative activity of infinite goodness in the 
universe, as miracles. It is evident, therefore, that no objective 
test of miracle can ever prove satisfactory. The failure to recog- 
nize this fact has brought about the shipwreck of the traditional 
idea of miracle. In the traditional sense miracle is usually op- 
posed to fixed natural law. The test of miracle is thus found in 
objective conditions, in the fixed causal nexus of nature. Not faith 
and emotional attitudes, but the canons of science are made the 
court of last appeal. It will be seen at once that the old miracle- 
apologetic has thus set for itself an impossible task. It finds itself 
forced to assume that every alleged miracle cannot be explained in 
terms of natural law, either at present or at any future stage of 
scientific progress. Such a statement, science of course refuses 
to accept... The modern protagonists of miracle recognize the 
difficulty and meet it for the most part with the frank acknowl- 
edgment that miracle can never be made a matter of final object- 
ive proof. In its last analysis it is a matter of belief, of subjective 
attitude. At most it is a phase of reality which faith alone enables 
us to grasp. For faith provides for miracle both its rationale and 
its religious value. 

It would seem then that in addition to the plastic and dynamic 
conception of the universe made familiar to us by Bergson’s rein- 
terpretation of evolution and by the contribution of functional and 
voluntaristic psychology to our idea of personality, there is a third 
factor making for the re-evaluation of miracle in modern thought— 
namely, the tendency to find in subjective experiences the source 
of religious truth and the measure of religious values. 

The movement in religious thought that paved the way for 
this subjective evaluation of miracle dates from Schleiermacher. 
The great German theologian sought to rescue religion from the 
destructive rationalism of the eighteenth century, on the one hand, 
and from the deadening effect of Kantian moralism, on the other, 
by making it purely subjective, a feeling of oneness with the 


t W. A. Brown, op. cit., p. 317. 
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absolute. Under the pressure of the wave of scientific materialism 
that reached its height about the middle of the last century, 
Ritschl and his followers were forced to modify still further the 
position of Schleiermacher. In their hands religion became merely 
a matter of Werthurtheile, judgments of value. God was inter- 
preted as a moral purpose, an attitude of the will, rather than 
a factual objective entity. Since we can form no trustworthy 
existential judgments in religion, we are limited to the evaluation 
of subjective experiences for our knowledge of spiritual realities. 
All religious problems become for the most part simply a matter 
of the psychological analysis of religious experiences. Miracle, 
therefore, can never involve questions of natural law, of scientific 
principle, or even of objective fact; it is a matter of the evaluation 
of subjective experience. For the early Christian believer, pos- 
sessed of the christliche Weltanschauung of faith, the gospel account 
of the raising of Lazarus was a miracle; it was felt to be a mani- 
festation of creative spiritual energy, of divine sympathy and 
compassion. For one not possessed of the Christian world-view it 
would be an impossible or at most an inexplicable event.* In the 
absence of faith no event can ever be a miracle. 

The conclusions of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlian school 
have left their imprint upon almost every modern attempt to define 
miracle. “Without subjective personal faith,” writes Wendland, 
“there is no such thing as religious knowledge or perception of the 
divine working.” Faith thus gives insight into an aspect of reality 
“which no non-religious ideas can touch,” which is “inexplicable 
by the immanent causal nexus, and due to directly creative divine 
action.” The physical miracle Bowne thinks is “unconditionally 
to be rejected” because science can tell us nothing as to the nature 
and constitution of reality; it only tells us “how things hang 
together.” Hence it is only as-we are enabled by faith to admit 
the existence of God “that miracle in any intelligible sense is 
given or that it has any practical importance.’”* Similarly, Pro- 


* Reden iiber die Religion, Zweite Rede, “Das Wesen der Religion.” 
* Kaftan, Dogmatik, pp. 268 ff. 


3 Miracles and Christianity, pp. 5, 14, 15. 4 Op. cit., pp. 145, 155, 159. 
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fessor W. A. Brown defines the miracle as “an exceptional event, 
or quality in an event, in nature or human life, the significance of 
which religious faith finds in the self-revealing activity of Deity.” 
The miracle itself only becomes real through a “mystical intui- 
tion of God.” It follows from these psychological conditions of 
miracle-belief that ‘‘there can be no such thing as a final proof of 
miracle.”* Miracle becomes merely a postulate of religious belief 
which is inseparably united with the idea of a personal God. It 
will be seen that this at once removes miracle from the field of 
science and of empirical fact. Miracles are impossible for one who 
does not have the religious attitude. 

But to make miracles dependent upon faith or the subjective 
religious attitude does not solve all our problems. Shall we restrict 
it to the subjective attitude entirely, and say with Schleiermacher, 
“‘miracle is only the religious name for an event; and any event is 
a miracle, even the most entirely natural, whenever it is of such 
a kind that the religious view of it predominates”? Or shall we 
assert that, while faith is necessary to the comprehension of miracle, 
the significance of miracle is not exhausted with the psychological 
analysis of the emotional situation, but that we gain real insight 
through faith into divine creative activity not given in the causal 
nexus of science? If, as is only too evident, we cannot escape the 
cognitive implications of the religious experience, the problem of 
miracle is pushed back into the realm of metaphysics. It falls 
heir, therefore, to all the persistent problems of metaphysical 
speculation. Granting that faith enables us to recognize in un- 
usual events the divine initiative, the old question still remains 
whether God is constantly introducing into the world new factors 
that cannot be derived from the existing world-order, or whether 
his activity is limited to the direction of forces operating from the 
beginning. If the latter alternative is accepted, then it would 
seem that miracle is due simply to man’s inability to grasp the 
cosmic process in its entirety. Bowne, who has made so much of 
the terms “natural-supernatural” and “supernatural-natural,” 
seems open to this criticism. All things, he tells us, looked at from 
the point of view of their origin and the creative energy they 


* Op. cit., pp. 302, 314, 316. 
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manifest are “‘supernatural”’; viewed from the standpoint of the 
causal nexus of nature all things seem “‘natural.’* It is hard to see 
from this point of view how miracle-faith is anything more than a 
pious deceit, the Machwerk of a beneficent “‘reign of divine illusion.” 
Strange to say, a recent writer accepts the logical implications of 
this view. ‘Miracles were and are,” he claims, “all parts of the 
great Illusion of the Divine Government, but none the less real 
and inspiring on that account.’* This suggests the benevolent 
hoax of Santa Claus perpetrated by indulgent parents upon their 
trusting offspring. 

It is not surprising, then, that bolder thinkers are unwilling to 
surrender belief in miracle to the tender mercies of an immanental 
theism, and insist upon an “open universe” in which God is con- 
stantly setting in operation new forces that cannot be explained in 
terms of the given world-fact. Only in some such universe as this 
can we postulate miracle in the true sense. To be sure, it is a 
world full of contingencies, both divine and human. In it life 
becomes a real adventure, shared in by both God and man. 
But the greatest asset of such a world is the free creative initia- 
tive of a miracle-working God who shapes it to his will. In sucha 
world we may indeed be often puzzled by the drift of the cosmic 
weather, but, like Israel’s prophets viewing the shipwreck of 
national hopes, we can still be confident that somewhere or in 
some way in an infinitely plastic universe the great Conserver of 
Values will bring us to our “desired haven.” 


* Op. cit., pp. 148 ff. 


2F. W. Orde-Ward, “‘Prolegomena to an Essay on Miracles,” Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1916, p. 608. 








OATHS AND VOWS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


JACOB MANN 
London, England 


Oaths and vows are common among all peoples. There are 
the legal oaths imposed by the judges in their administration of 
justice. But there is also the prevalent custom of a person bind- 
ing himself in a certain direction by means of a vow. In ordinary 
speech a man would emphasize his statements by expressions of 

_asseveration invoking either the deity or the component parts of 
the universe, or purporting to stake his own life or the life of those 
dear to him as surety for his veracity. This was also much in 
use among the Jews and, owing to the peculiar binding force of 
the Jewish oaths, occupied a great deal of the attention of their 
spiritual leaders." The Essenes are reported to have avoided 
swearing, and esteemed it worse than perjury, for “they say, that 
he who cannot be believed, without [swearing by] God, is already 
condemned” (Jos., War, ii, 8, 6, §135; cf. Philo, ed. Mangey, 
ii, 458). On this account, it seems, they were relieved from taking 
the oath of allegiance to Herod (Ant., xv, 10, 4, § 371). In the 
Slavonic Enoch (49:1) it is said, “I swear to you, my children, 
but I swear not by any oath, neither by heaven, nor by earth, 
nor by any other creature which God created. If there is no truth 
in men, let them swear by the words ‘yea, yea,’ or ‘nay, nay.’ ” 
Jesus also was strongly opposed to oaths and vows. Matt. 5:33- 
37 is a close parallel to Enoch. “But I say unto you,” Jesus 
teaches, ‘Swear not at all;? neither by the heaven, for it is the 
throne of God; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King”; it therefore 
makes no difference whether you mention God’s name explicitly or 

t About the Semitic oath in general, cf. now Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten, 
Strassburg, 1914; the remarks on the rabbinic oath (pp. 196, n. 3, and 177-78) are 
a digest of Frankel, Die Eidesleistung bei den Juden, Dresden and Leipzig, 1840. 

2 $\ws is not translated in Syrsin; cf. Merx, Maithaeus, pp. 101-2. 
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anything belonging to him. “Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, for thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let 
your speech be Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” 

Does this passage denote that Jesus was opposed altogether 
to every kind of oath even when imposed by Jewish courts in 
accordance with the Law? The different views of the gospel- 
commentators on this question are well summarized by Montefiore 
in The Synoptic Gospels, II, 511. He himself, following Loisy, is 
of the opinion that “the most probable interpretation of vs. 34 is 
that all oaths of every kind and on every occasion are forbidden 
for the disciples and the members of the coming Kingdom. This 
would be in accordance with the practice and ethics of the Essenes.” 
But they themselves seem to have been inconsistent in the matter of 
oaths. How are we to reconcile their practice, as mentioned 
before, with the fact which Josephus reports (War, ii, 8, 7, §§ 137- 
42) that the Essenes imposed frightful oaths on those that were 
about to enter their sect? Nor is it likely that they would 
have opposed the oaths prescribed in the Mosaic law, seeing that 
“what they most of all honoured, after God himself, was the name 
of the law-giver, whom if anyone blasphemed, he was punished 
capitally”’ (Jos., ibid., § 145). 

It is more likely, with Wellhausen and Merx, that Jesus’ 
attack was not directed against oaths rendered by a court of justice, 
but against unnecessary swearing in ordinary speech. Jesus 
demands of his followers not to emphasize their statements by any 
of these formulae of oaths, whether expressly mentioning or imply- 
ing God, but to answer with a simple and manly yea or nay. It is 
in a similar way that we have to understand the practice of the 
Essenes. Only on solemn occasions, as when accepting a new 
member into their fraternity or when called upon in a lawsuit, 
would they take recourse to an oath. 

In fact, several such expressions of asseveration in ordinary 
speech are found in the talmudic literature, which proves that they 
were quite common among the people and were even used by 
scholars. The following story will illustrate the popular trait. 
Simon b. Antipatris, a contemporary of Johanan b. Zaccai, once 
had visitors whom he pressed to have a meal with him. But they 
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refused the invitation and “vowed by the Thora not to eat or 
drink with him” (i.e., Simon). Soon, however, they disregarded 
their vow, and partook of the meal. On this account their host 
maltreated them (Derekh Erez, c. 6, beginning). Evidently these 
people never intended it to be a proper vow, but used it unneces- 
sarily for emphasizing their refusal. R.Gamaliel (probably IT) uses 
the expression T7129, “by the (temple) service,’ when assur- 
ing in ordinary conversation with the two scholars, whom he 
sent to the famous Hanina b. Dosa to pray for his sick son, that 
the saint’s prediction was exactly correct (Berakot 34) miss- 
ing in ‘the parallel account in Yer., v, end).’ About Gamaliel’s 
father, Simon (cf. Jos., Vita, 38, 39), the Mishnah (Keritot 8a) 
relates that “once a pair of doves [required for sacrifices, Lev. 12:6] 
fetched in Jerusalem the exorbitant price of a gold denarius. 
Then R. Simon b. Gamaliel said, ‘By this sanctuary [71 Pan), 
I shall not go to sleep [tonight] till the price will drop to an ordi- 
nary denarius’ ”’ (for a similar oath, cf. Acts 23:12f.). Likewise the 
priest Zachariah b. 2EP, who went through the revolution of 
66-70, makes use of this expression for the sake of emphasizing his 
statement (Ketubot 2:10). R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanos, when hearing 
a new Halakha about which he had no previous tradition, exclaims, 
“By the covenant [Mar], these are the very words that were said 
unto Moses on [Mount] Horeb” (Tos. Halla 1:6; Pesahim 380).? 
To return to the formulae of oaths expressly mentioned by 
Jesus. With “by heaven”’ cf. Sifra to Deut, § 304,0% 0M 3 Elijah 
the prophet is supposed during a conversation with R. José b. Ha- 
lafta to use the expression, “‘by thy life and the life of thy head” 
(FoRI “Mi TT, Berakot 3a bottom). But “by thy head” in 
Matthew means, of course, that the person who uses this expression 
would say, “by my head” (*N" “M2; “by my head” is con- 
tracted from “by the life of my head’’). People used also to vow 


*R. Hiyya, the contemporary of Yehuda, the Patriarch and redactor of the 
Mishnah, also uses this expression, Yebamot 32). 

2 Cf. Yer. Pea 196, bottom, where for R. Eleazar b. Azarya read most probably 
R. Eliezer (b. Hyrcanos). 

3 See also Nedarim 11: 13: a woman says to her husband, ‘72°29 "273 D'AD. 
This is, however, explained by Yer. (42d, ll. 63-64) to mean, “Just as heaven is distant 
from earth so is this woman estranged from her husband.” 
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by the life of their children. This is reflected in an Agadic parable 
by Eleazer b. Azarya, a contemporary of Gamaliel II, “(It is 
like] unto a king who longed for children. When he has a daughter 
born he vows by her life. But when afterwards a son is born, the 
king stops vowing by his daughter but begins to do so by the life 
of his boy” (Mekhilta Bo 16, ed. Friedmann, 19¢ top). Instruc- 
tive is Sanhedrin 3:5. A defendant, having been sentenced to 
deny by oath the claims of the plaintiff, obtains a concession from 
the latter, who declares, ‘Vow thou by the life of thy head” ("17 
TORI NMS "5). But now the plaintiff wants to withdraw the conces- 
sion and insist on the original oath. This is granted by R. Meir, but 
not by his contemporaries (0"25M). This Halakha clearly shows 
that the legal oath was different from such expressions as “by thy 
head” which were used in ordinary speech for the sake of assevera- 
tion. The former was regarded as superior in binding force to the 
latter—at least so in popular opinion. But it also shows that the 
rabbis regarded such a vow, if intended as such, to be legally bind- 
ing in monetary affairs, and that no trifling was allowed with such 
formulae of oaths. The Mishnah Shebuot 4:14 yusa' onw3 
reio)) "Sk “IN, which is often quoted to show the contrary, is 
quite a different case. Schiirer’s (II*, 576, 109) translation, that if 
a man “swears by heaven and earth he is mot guilty of perjury,” 
is totally wrong. The case speaks of witnesses who refrain from 
giving evidence. Thereupon the plaintiff can publicly announce 
an oath binding anybody who knows any evidence not to withhold 
it (Lev. 5:1). In such an emergency, if the plaintiff used the 
formula “I adjure you by heaven and earth to give your evi- 
dence,” the witnesses were not bound to respond. 

Jesus demands of his followers that their (ordinary) “‘speech 
be yea, yea; nay, nay” (cf. James 5:12; II Cor. 1:18-20). A 
similar statement is found in Sifra to Lev. 19:36, B. Metzia 49¢ 
(cf. Yer. Shebiit, 39d bottom) in the name of Jose b. Jehuda, a 
scholar of the second half of the second century a.p., “Let thy 
Yea be true and thy Nay true” (P7% ‘Jw WW) PIS Ww 7 ATM). 
The repetition of yea, yea, nay, nay is merely for emphasis and 
not for the purpose of making it an oath in the rabbinic sense, as 
several gospel-commentators assume. R. Eleazar, an Amora of 
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the second half of the third century A.D., states that yea and nay 
are oaths (Shebuot 36a). To this Raba, a Babylonian Amora 
(d. 352), remarks that for such a purpose yea and nay must be 
repeated twice. But this is too late a talmudic statement in con- 
nection with the Gospels. The accepted opinion in the time of 
Jesus certainly knew of no such a distinction and hardly regarded 
yea and nay as a legally binding oath. There is therefore no 
ground for assuming that the repetition in Matthew, as against 
James 5:12, is due to an interpolation in the rabbinic sense, as 
Johannes Weiss, ad loc., maintains. 

In this connection it is of interest to compare the statements of 
Philo about oaths and vows. They may sometimes appear in 
a form peculiar to Philo, the Greek eclectic philosopher and at the 
. same time the Jewish moralist. But we also detect in them concep- 
tions and conditions similar to those found among the Palestinian 
Jewry. Philo too is against unnecessary swearing. “That being 
which is the most beautiful, and the most beneficial to human life, 
and suitable to rational nature, swears not itself, because truth on 
every point is so innate within him that his bare word is accounted 
an oath”’ (De decal. xvii). “For the word of the virtuous man shall 
be his oath, firm, unchangeable,” is Philo’s explanation of the 
commandment not to take God’s name in vain (De spec. leg. i). 
He knows some people who, “‘ without any idea of acquiring gain, do 
from a bad habit incessantly and inconsiderately swear upon every 
occasion, even when there is nothing at all about which any doubt 
is raised, as if they were desirous to fill up the deficiency of their 
argument with oaths,” while others will “in profane and impure 
places’’ go on “‘swearing and stringing together whole sentences full 
of oaths, using the name of God with all the variety of titles which 
belong to him, when they should not, out of sheer impiety” (De 
decal. xix). He advises those who find it necessary to swear, to do 
so by “the health or happy old age of his father or mother, if they 
are alive, or their memory, if they are dead” (De spec. leg. i). In 
support he mentions one of the patriarchs as “‘swearing by the 

«Cf. also Tosafot to Shev. 36a: NT WON MIMNIOT Wi. Quite different 


is the confirmation Amen after the recital of an oath; cf. Num. 5: 22 and Shev. loc. 
cit.; Matt. 26:63-64. 
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face of his father” (evidently referring to Gen. 31:53). He 
praises those people “who, when they are compelled to swear 
ere are accustomed to say (in the oath) only thus much, ‘By 
the ....’ or ‘No, by the ... .’ without any further addition, 
giving an emphasis to these words by the mutilation of the usual 
form, but without uttering the express oath. However, if a man 
must swear and is so inclined, let him add, if he pleases, not indeed 
the highest name of all, but the earth, the heaven, the universal 
world; for these things are all most worthy of being named and 
are more ancient than our own birth and, moreover, never grow 
old” (ibid.). It is difficult to ascertain whether Philo speaks here 
of the oaths imposed in the law courts. He would then be opposed 
to the Halakha as prevalent in Palestine. Still more strange is 
the view of Philo that in the utmost an oath should only be in the 
name of the Logos and not in that of the highest being (cf. Frankel, 
Eidesleistung der Juden, pp. 19 ff.). But it is also possible that 
Philo intersperses his own ethical speculations with the actual cus- 
tom of the Alexandrian Jews as regards oaths and vows. Be it 
as it may, it is worth noticing the difference of opinion between 
Philo and Jesus as regards such formulae of oaths as “by heaven’”’ 
or “by earth.” Philo, the contemplative sage, advocates their 
use in preference to the mentioning of the divine name; he points 
out their real significance and expects the person who swears to be 
fully aware of it. But Jesus had in mind the masses of the people 
who usually do not give full account to themselves of every expres- 
sion they use. He therefore condemns all such formulae of oaths, 
especially in ordinary speech, as being tantamount to proper oaths. 

An attack on the pharisaic way of defining vows is contained 
in Matt. 23:16-22. It is a common error to assume that the 
instances mentioned in this passage refer to oaths one takes, for 
example, in monetary disputes. To refer in such oaths to the 
temple or to the gold of the temple would lack all connection and 
relevance. The Mishnah Shebuot 4:13, which Schiirer quotes 
as an illustration to this passage of Matthew, has already been 
dealt with above. Matt. 23:22 could possibly have been directed 
against the rabbinic view expressed in this Mishnah. But the 
context in connection with vss. 16-17 is against this assumption. 
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What is apparently meant in these verses is the vow by means 
of which a Jew imposes upon himself or upon other people the 
penalty not to enjoy something by the declaration that it should 
be regarded as holy and as inviolable as a sacrifice, the temple, or 
any of its belongings. In short, it should be j2"P, Qorban, iee., 
like Qorban (j2"p5; cf. Ned. 1:4). In such cases it was necessary 
to formulate the vows in an exact and well-defined way, in order 
to make them clear and well defined (cf. Nedarim 11a). Now 
the Pharisees, according to Matthew, maintain that if ‘‘one swears 
by the temple it is nothing” (D155 12°8), but if “by the gold of the 
temple,” he is bound (Sever, 2°M); secondly, if by the “altar,” 
the vow has no effect, but if by the “gift that is upon it,” it becomes 
valid. In other words, if a Jew declares a certain thing as sacred 
to him as the temple, he is not bound by the vow (773). Only 
then does the vow become valid when the specified thing is to be 
like the gold of the temple; and likewise in the other instances. 
But the talmudic tradition (Ned. 1:3) is in complete contradic- 
tion to this statement of Matthew. The Mishnah states that a 
vow (773) with the declaration “like the temple,” bord, “like the 
altar,” Mata5, is valid. The Talmud reports on this point no 
different opinion by any individual scholar to be taken as a rem- 
nant of the early Halakha. It is therefore difficult to account for 
Matthew’s denunciation of the Pharisees in this particular instance 
of the formulae of vows (so also Frankel, Eidesleistung, p. 60, 
N. 103). 

But the most serious attack on the rabbinic tradition as regards 
vows is contained in the retort of Jesus concerning the filial obli- 
gations toward parents (Mark 7:1-13; Matt. 15:1-11). Accord- 
ing to Num. 30:1 ff., a Jew could impose by a vow a certain 
disadvantage upon himself (Num. 30:3, 103) 59 "ON “OND). But 
it is nowhere mentioned in the Bible that a man can prohibit 
another person by means of a vow from deriving any benefit from 
anything that belongs to the former. Thus, to use the talmudic 
phraseology, sb rit) “IND IA p, “Qorban be anything that I 
would benefit from thee,” is biblical, but "> 722 TNNw i2"p, 
“‘Qorban be anything that thou wouldst benefit from me” (cf. Ned. 
1:4 [Babli 116, 13a]; 3:5; 4:1 ff., 8, 5:4;), is not mentioned 
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in the Bible as being a valid vow. Yet already in early times 
the tradition developed to the effect that a Jew could declare all 
his belongings to be Qorban in regard to one or many particular 
persons. Against this tradition Jesus protested, adducing the 
hypothetical case of a son and parents, as was the custom in those 
times in arguments (cf. the instance of seven brothers marrying 
in succession one and the same woman, Matt. 22:23 ff. and paral- 
lels). According to the principle of your tradition Jesus argues 
against the Pharisees, it is possible for a disobedient son to declare 
to his father or mother by a vow "> 727) AMNW 2" and in this 
way transgress the fifth commandment. Such a case is actually 
reported in Ned. 5:7 to have happened in Béth Horon (107% 
PTI WI AT PAS TT IARS PR maa). 

This is the meaning of Jesus’ attack on the Pharisees, which is 
so generally misunderstood by the gospel-commentators. Only 
Merx, Matthaeus, p. 244, recognized that Jesus attacked the tra- 
dition of "5 7273 ANNw ‘2"Pp , without, however, elaborating the 
point. Hart, in his long article on Qorban (JQR, XIX [1907], 
615-50), entirely failed to grasp the fundamental problem of vows 
and their annulling. He therefore made the unwarranted sug- 
gestion that Jesus himself was a Nazirite and as such could not 
benefit his parents from his work. Whereas Luke (1:15) clearly 
states that John the Baptist was a Nazirite, it is nowhere men- 
tioned that Jesus was such a one. Nor is there any indication in 
the Talmud that the labor of a Nazirite was regarded as sacred 
and that none was allowed to derive from it any benefit.” 

As regards the details, the expression “Qorban”’ in Mark 7:11 is 
quite exact. The gloss “Given to God” (6 éort ddpov, ci. Matt. 

* On the other hand, we find an instance of a father vowing not to benefit in the 
least from the work of his son, in order that he should devote all his time to the study 
of the Law (Tos. Bekhorot 6:11; the case was brought before José b. Halafta, who 
lived at Sepphoris, middle of second century a.D.; see also Ned. 38); Yer. Bikkurim 
III, end, 65d, ll. 72 ff.). More frequent are the cases of fathers in their anger dis- 
inheriting their children by means of vows. Jonathan b. Uzziel, a disciple of Hillel, 
was thus disinherited by his father (Yer. Ned. V, end, 39), ll. 47 ff., different in B. 
Bathra 133); El. b. Hyrcanos was all but disinherited by his father (Gen. R. c. 42, 


Aboth d. R. Nathan c. 6, and Pirke de R. El., beginning); Rachel, the wife of Akiba 
(Ned. 50a top; Ketubot 62) bottom); cf. further B. Kammag:14; Yer. Ned. 39, 1. 2. 


2 About the dissolution of vows (Hart, ibid., pp. 643-44) see farther on. 
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15:5; Syriac versions and some Greek codexes read in Matthew, 
also Qorban; see Merx, Matt., ad loc.) is only misleading, because 
in using the formula "> 73773 ANN }="P one does not make one’s 
property an actual gift to God. The meaning is simply that all 
the belongings of the person who pronounces the vow should be 
to the person specified in the vow in the status of a Qorban (ja"p= 
="Pp5; cf. above, p. 266, and also Ned. 3:2), i-e., just as from any- 
thing dedicated to the temple [Pr] none must derive any benefit. 
But no advantage accrued to the temple treasury, in most cases, 
as the result of such a vow.' This is the general talmudic con- 
ception of these vows. Philo (De spec. leg. iv) has evidently vows 
of this kind in mind when he writes that “there are some men who, 
out of the excess of their wicked hatred of their species, being 
naturally unsociable and inhuman, or else being constrained by 
anger as by a hard mistress, think to conform to the savageness 
of their natural disposition by an oath, swearing that they will not 
admit this man or that man to sit at the same table with them, or 
to come under the same roof; or, again, that they will not give 
any assistance to such a one, or that they will not receive any from 
him as long as he lives. And sometimes even after the death of 
their enemy they keep up their irreconcilable enmity, not allowing 
their friends to give the customary honours even to their dead 
bodies when in the grave.” All vows of this kind are made by 
using the formulae {9 273 “NW 72"p or *D FIT ANN 4a"p. 

The term “‘Qorban”’ is used by Josephus promiscuously to denote 
several kinds of vows. In Ant., iv, 4, § 73, he speaks of “such also 
as dedicate themselves to God as a Corban, which denotes what the 
Greeks call a gift.” By this “ministration” he means the vow 
to pay one’s value to the priest (J2"°9, Lev. 27:1 ff.). For the 
various kinds of this vow see Erakhin, chaps. 1-5; the talmudic 
expressions of them being }"5"9 and O73. An actual case of the 
temple times we read in Erakhin 5:1 (Tos. 3:1 has a fuller report 
which we quote here). ‘The mother of Rimatia vowed that ‘if 
my daughter recover from her illness, I shall pay to the temple 
treasury her weight in gold.’ When the daughter recovered, the 


t This explanation of Qorban is also pointed out by Montefiore, The Synoptic 
Gospels, I, 164-66, without, however, citing the talmudic evidence. 
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mother went up to Jerusalem and weighed her in gold.” As far 
as can be gathered from the talmudic sources, the whole obligation 
to the treasury was a monetary one; there is no indication that 
the labor of the person concerned in the vow was consecrated as 
long as the vow was not yet carried out (cf. Erakhin 21a; Tos. 1:2; 
2:16; and 3:14). In Contra Ap. i, 22, § 167, Theophrastus is 
quoted as enumerating among others, “particularly that called 
Corban, which oath can only be found among the Jews, and 
declares what a man may call ‘a thing devoted to God.’”” Here 
really the vow of “Qorban be what thou (or I) benefit from me 
(or thee)” can be meant, of which the Gospels speak.t But in this 
vow the specified thing is actually not a gift “devoted to God,” 
but is placed in the status of such as regards the person specified 
in the vow. In a third passage Josephus calls the temple treasury 
(the -yatopuvAdxuov, Mark 12:41-44; Luke 21:1-4) by the name 
of Qorban. Pilate “raised another disturbance, by expending 
that sacred treasury which is called Corban, upon aquaeducts” 
(War, ii, 9, § 175). Evidently the treasury was so called because 
the money contained therein was the result of vows by means 
of which people actually consecrated a part of their fortune to 
the temple treasury. The usual expression in the Talmud for 
such gifts is S7pm. A portion of this treasury seems to have served 
as a charity fund (cf. Shekalim 5:7 and Tos. 2:16). Such dedi- 
cations are reported even after the destruction of the temple. 
They are called O%0> IPN, “consecration to heaven (God),” 
i.e., for divine purposes such as charity and similar objects. Tos. 
Nidda 5:16 relates that once a child ‘‘consecrated an axe to 
heaven” (O%105 IMN DMP weprw) and the case was brought 
before Akiba. More instructive is the story in Sabbath 1276 (top). 
A Jew of upper Galilee, after working for a farmer in the Darom for 
three years, demands on the eve of the Day of Atonement his 
wages in order to return to his family. But the employer declares 
to be unable to pay, as he possesses nothing to claim as his own. 
After the festival, however, he visits his employee and pays him 
his due liberally. In the subsequent conversation the employee 
says that on hearing the employer’s refusal to pay his wages, he 
* Cf. also Halewy, Doroth Harishonim, I, 314-16. 
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assumed that it was because “he consecrated all his property to 
heaven” (D%a> ‘OD 5> wp). Thereupon the landowner 
replies, “By the temple-service [FTT125F , cf. above, p. 262], it was 
actually so; I vowed all my belongings [sc. to heaven] on account 
of my son Hyrcanos because he did not study the Thora. But when 
I visited my colleagues of the Darom, they annulled my vow.” 
Here we have a case, taken from actual life, of a father, enraged 
with his son, whom he disinherits by vowing his property actually 


to belong to charity and thus disinherits himself at the same time.’ 


But generally the vow of Qorban, as mentioned in the Gospels, was 
not an actual gift, but giving to a thing the status of such in rela- 
tion to a specified person, as explained above. 

Of much interest it is to find Origen (Commentary on Matthew, 
Book 11, 9, translated in the Additional Volume of the “ Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library,” 1897, p. 438) actually explaining Qorban 
in the Gospels to mean such a vow as we have discussed here. 


But the Pharisees and the scribes promulgated in opposition to the law 
a tradition which is found rather obscurely in the Gospel, and which we our- 
selves would not have thought of, unless one of the Hebrews had given to us 
the following facts relating to the passage. Sometimes, he says, when money- 
lenders fell in with stubborn debtors who were able but not willing to pay 
their debts, they consecrated what was due to the account of the poor, for 
whom money was cast into the treasury by each of those who wished to give 
a portion of their goods to the poor according to their ability. They, there- 
fore, said sometimes to their debtors in their own tongue, “That which you 
owe to me is Corban”’ [that is, a gift], “for I have consecrated it to the poor, 
to the account of piety towards God.” Then the debtor, as no longer in debt 
to men but to God and to piety towards God, was shut up, as it were, even 
though unwilling, to payment of the debt, no longer to the money-lender, but 
now to God for the account of the poor, in the name of the money-lender. 
What then the money-lender did to the debtor that sometimes some sons did 
to their parents and said to them, “‘That wherewith thou mightest have been 
profited by me, father or mother, know that thou wilt receive this from Cor- 
ban,” from the account of the poor who are consecrated to God. Then the 
parents, hearing that that which should have been given to them was Corban 
—consecrated to God—no longer wished to take it from their sons, even though 
they were in extreme need of the necessaries of life. 


The fallacy of this explanation is obvious. If the parents were 
“in extreme need of the necessaries of life,” they could obtain 
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support from this very Qorban, the charity fund, just as other 
poor did! 

Let us now return to the attack of the Gospels against the 
tradition of the Pharisees and the scribes. Admitted that the 
pharisaic, or the traditional, conception of vows made the case 
mentioned in the attack of Jesus possible, let us consider whether 
the scribes or the Pharisees whom we find so anxious about the 
honor due to parents," deserved the charge leveled against them of 
“making void the word of God,” as expressed in the Fifth Com- 
mandment. According to the Bible a vow is indissoluble. Only 
a married woman or an unmarried daughter in her father’s house 
could have her vows annulled by the husband or the father respec- 
tively (Num. 30:2-17). Now it is to the great credit of the scribes 
that they have devised a relief from the burden of vows which 
people in their excitement and rashness would impose upon them- 
selves or upon other people. It is the device of annulling vows, 
the so-called “U"M MMS in the talmudic phrase, allowing the 
person who vowed to offer reasons of regret which showed that 
had he taken them into consideration before his vowing, he would 
never have made this particular vow, that helped to ease the 
burden of vows often involving hardships and even misfortune 
for whole families (see, e.g., the instance discussed by Béth-Sham- 
mai and Béth-Hillel in Ned. 3:5). 

Very likely the Sadducees were opposed to such a radical 
device overriding the obligation of vows as laid down in the Bible. 
The pharisaic scribes were forced to find some indications in the 
Bible to justify their innovation. But these could hardly be found. 
An early Mishnah contains a frank admission that the annulling 
of vows is, so to say, “floating in the air and has no support” 
(ovao" Fa Sy OFS PRI IND POD ONT INT, Hag. 1:8; 


1 Cf. the stories of R. Tarfon and R. Ishmael, Yer. Kidd. 610, ll. 18 ff., Babli 
31b. The honor due to parents is equal to the honor due to God, Sifra to Lev. 19:3; 
B. Mets. 32a; Kidd. 30b. Even a pauper who begs from house to house has to sup- 
port his parents, R. Sim. b. Johai in Yer. Kidd. 610, 1. 63, Pesikhta Rabbati, ed. 
Friedmann, 122b. It is true most of these statements were made by scholars who 
lived after 70 a.p., but there is no reason for assuming that in this respect a scribe 
before 70 A.D. held less exalted views about the respect due to one’s parents. R. 
Tarfon, it is known, did active service in the temple as a priest (cf. Bacher, Ag. d. 
Tann., I?, 342). 
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Nazir 62a; cf. Tos. Hag. 1:9). Yet seeing the great necessity of 
this device for the welfare of the people, the scribes of the Pharisees 
clung to the innovation and helped to make it the accepted opinion 
and practice. We find BT) "N°" made use of already by Simon 
b. Shetah on the famous occasion when three hundred Nazirites 
came to Jerusalem to fulfil the rites due at the expiry of their term 
of Nazirite (cf. Num. 6:13 ff.). As these men could not afford 
the expense of the offerings, Simon b. Shetah induced Alexander 
Janneus to pay for the half of these Nazirites, while he, himself, 
was to pay for the other half. In fact, however, the famous scribe 
annulled the vows of the Nazirites of the hundred and fifty 
people allotted to him, exempting them in this way from bringing 
any sacrifice ("MS rap) NX). This procedure of Simon b. Shetah 
was one of the causes of Alexander Janneus falling foul of the 
_ Pharisees and taking the side of the Sadducees (cf. Yer. Ber. 7:2, 
11), 1. 40 ff.; Nazir 5:3, 346, 1. 2ff.; Gen. R. g1, 3 and see espe- 
cially Leszynsky, Die Sadduzder, pp. 48-51 and 113).? 

Returning to the case mentioned in the Gospels, we may safely 
assume that the scribes would have given every facility to such a 
son for annulling his vow. The Mishnah Nedarim 9:1, which is so 
often misconstrued, makes this quite clear. As it is well expounded 
by Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, I, Mark, ad loc., it need 
not be fully cited here. It establishes the fact that if the vow of the 


? This is an old Mishnah, since already R. Eliezer and R. Joshua comment on it 
that D3 “MM has a basis in the Bible (D100"D ma SY OND w). In their 
time the hermeneutics of the Halakhic Midrash was already fully developed, so that 
there was no longer any difficulty in finding some biblical indication for this innovation. 


2 About the annulling of vows cf. further Yer. Aboda Zara I, 40a, 1. 62; Erubin 
64b; Tos. Pes. 2:28. Gamaliel (II) is asked to annul a vow while on his way from 
Akzib to Tyre. See also Tos. Sanhedrin 6:2 and the legends in Lam. R.c. 2. Philo 
also seems to have known this custom. He insists that vows, if once made, should 
be scrupulously carried out, “especially if neither implacable anger or frenzied love, or 
unrestrained appetites agitate the mind, so that it does not know what is said or done, but 
if the oath has been taken with sober reason and deliberaté purpose’ (De spec. leg. iii). 
Now such reasons to invalidate the vow would usually be given by a man who asks the 
scribe to annul his vow. There are other details in Philo which show his agreement 
with the Palestinian Halakha about vows; but these cannot be discussed here. Suffice 
it to say that Ritter’s (Philo u. die Halatha) remark (p. 45, n. 2) that “about vows 
in general Philo has an entirely different view from the Halakha,” is subject to much 
modification. 
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son affects the parents in a way detrimental to their material well- 
being, as in the case mentioned in the Gospels, all scholars of the 
first century, whose opinions on this matter are quoted in the 
talmudic writings, agreed that the rabbi who dealt with the vow 
should simply prompt the son with reasons conducive to the 
annulling of the vow (12 POMED Tax TAX) Way 7373 oS 
ani ‘Ta53).. Thus, in spite of the tradition attacked in the 
Gospels, every facility was given to a son, who in his anger deprived 
his parents by means of a vow from benefiting from him, to annul 
his vow and carry out his filial duties. As for a really bad son, 
vow or no vow would make no difference? It was this considera- 
tion that left the genuinely pious scribes of the Pharisees quite 
unconcerned by the attack of the Gospels against their tradition. 

Jesus must have had some peculiar conditions in Galilee in 
mind when pointing out that vows lead to disgraceful treatment 
of parents. A remarkable Baraita informs us that the Galileans 
were much addicted to forswearing mutual benefit from each other. 
R. Yehuda (b. Ilai) says, “The Galileans were quarrelsome and 
used to interdict by vows the enjoyment of benefits from one 
another. Their forefathers therefore bequeathed their portion (in 
the common civic property) to the prince ("025),” in order that 
all the inhabitants should be able to benefit from it (Nedarim 48a; 
cf. Mishnah 5:5). R. Yehuda settled in Tiberias after 135 a.D., 
and as he speaks here of the forefathers of his countrymen, the 
Galileans, this may well reflect the conditions in the time of Jesus.’ 

t This is the proper meaning of the Mishnah, according to Rashi and all com- 
mentators. A proof for the meaning of 78 TAN W353 is the first half of the 
Mishnah in Ned. 9:1 (1723 TMIAD) WABI MID): TAY HMM IN sc-OSNT] 1> Ww 
TI. 51 Pw win dp SM IMON NIN PD PS Pw wy andy 
MDI TTY MMT ISN [sc. WTI] WAN D1 FF MOM MS POI I. We 
see then that the reasons for the annulling of a vow were simply made ready for use 
for the man concerned in cases affecting the welfare of a family. Edersheim’s 
(Life and Times of Jesus, II!, 21) way of translating and quoting the beginning of 


Ned. 9:1 is simply a falsification. Nor does Schiirer (II‘, 577) convey the full mean- 
ing of the Mishnah. 


It is only in the first half of the third century that some scholars were of the 
opinion that a son be compelled by the ecclesiastical authorities to maintain his 
parents, Yer. Pea 15d, ll. 28-35, and Pesikta R., c. 23-24 (ed. Friedmann 1225). 


3 Cf. Dr. Biichler, Synhedrion, p. 167, n. 141, who points out that by N"W) the 
Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas, 4 B.c.-31 A.D., could be meant. 
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With so much vowing out of spite and vindictiveness there must 
have arisen cases of hardship both for parents and for whole 
families. How far Galilee has been influenced by the pharisaic 
scribes of Jerusalem in the matter of annulling of vows, in face of 
the very probable opposition of the Sadducees (cf. above, pp. 17-18) 
is difficult to ascertain. Anyhow the attack of Jesus on this kind 
of vowing, as being conducive to disobedience of parents, by itself 
could be quite well understood. What is incomprehensible is the 
pointed tendency of this saying of Jesus as an onslaught on the 
scribes and the Pharisees, the very people who would give all 


possible inducement to a son to annul his scandalous vow. But . 


this tendency may in reality be ascribed to the authors of the 
Gospels rather than to Jesus himself. 
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It is a generally accepted fact that the biblical festival of Pesah, 
or Passover, is the result of the amalgamation of two ancient festi- 
vals, the original Pesah and the Hag Hammassoth.* 

Pesah was in origin essentially a shepherd festival, observed by 
the Israelite tribes in common with practically all Semitic peoples 
in the nomad stage of civilization. Upon it, apparently, the first- 
lings were offered as a taboo-sacrifice to the deity, conceived of 
primarily as the creator and bestower of life. However, after 
these nomad tribes had taken up permanent residence in Canaan, 
and had passed over into the agricultural stage of civilization, 
with the necessary modification of original shepherd customs and 
religious rites, this sacrifice of firstlings upon this annual festival 
developed into the sacrifice of a yearling lamb or kid for each 
household, now the regular social unit. This was known as the 
Paschal lamb or Paschal sacrifice, and became the characteristic 
feature of the celebration of the original nomad festival in the new 
agricultural environment. From its beginning Pesah seems to 
have been celebrated at night, and to have been of only one night’s 
duration. 

The Massoth-festival, on the other hand, was an agricultural 
festival pure and simple, celebrated originally by the Canaanites 
and borrowed from them by Israel. It was celebrated just before 
the beginning of the harvest season, which in Palestine comes 
shortly after the vernal equinox,’ and, along with most of the 

* Cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena®, pp. 82-88. 


2 According to Dionysius of Alexandria (Eusebius, Church History, VII, 20), it was 
not proper to celebrate the Passover until after the vernal equinox. Mukaddast 
(Description of Syria, Including Palestine, translated by Le Strange [Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society], p. 76) too relates that Easter was celebrated by both the Christians and 
the Moslems of Syria at the vernal equinox. 
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agricultural festivals of the western Semites, was of seven days’ 
duration. The characteristic feature of its celebration, at least in 
the undoubtedly modified biblical form, was the eating of Massoth, 
or unleavened bread. 

The question of the origin of this peculiar and interesting rite is 
one which has always been recognized as important, but which has 
generally been dismissed with a superficial explanation, that, how- 
ever, lay so ready at hand as to mislead even the most capable and 
careful scholars." Because of the evident connection of the 
Massoth-festival with the beginning of the harvest, and the bring- 
ing of the ‘Omer, or first sheaf, of barley as a taboo-sacrifice, and the 
permission following thereupon to eat of the new crop, it has been 
generally assumed that these Massoth were made of the new crop, 
were “‘the natural offering, from the newly-gathered barley, to the 
gods that had allowed the crops to ripen, and after that were the 
staple article of food of the harvesters,’ and were partaken of 
during the festival as a kind of sacrament. 

It is, to say the least, surprising that this theory should have 
found such general acceptance. For, since the “Omer was brought, 
at the very earliest, only on the second day of the festival, and the 
new crop was absolutely forbidden until this sacrifice had been 
brought, and yet the eating of Massoth was enjoined from the very 
first day of the festival, it follows that either the Massoth of the 
first day must have been made of the old crop, and have differed 
in this respect from those eaten after the “Omer had been brought, 
a distinction of which no biblical record is found,3 or else the 


t As for example, Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 83 f. 

2 Hirsch, in Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 554. 

3 This is touched upon in the older Midrashim, yet too briefly and confusedly for 
the evidence to be at all conclusive. To harmonize Deut. 16:8, ‘‘Six days shalt thou 
eat unleavened bread,”’ with Exod. 13:6, ‘“‘Seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 
bread,” Rabbi Simon (Sifre to Deut., par. 134; ed. Friedmann, 1o1b) says, ‘For six 
days one should eat (Massoth made) of the new grain, and for one day (Massoth made) 
of the old grain.” (However the Sulzbach edition, 69a, col. 2, reads, “‘ For six days one 
should eat of the new grain, but on the seventh day of the old.” This last procedure, 
though strange indeed and probably incorrect, agrees in part with Mehilta, Bo, VIII 
fed. Weiss, 11b]). Ci., also Jer. Pesahim, V,33a. These references I owe to the kind- 
ness of my colleague, Professor J. Z. Lauterbach. 
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Massoth of the entire festival must have been made, wholly or in 
part, of the old crop. 

Furthermore, if the Massoth were made of the new crop at the 
very beginning of the harvest, they could have been made of 
barley alone. And if so, then this fact would certainly have been 
properly recorded. Not only does no such provision occur, but 
the Bible seems by its very silence and the general nature of its 
references to imply that Massoth might be made from almost any 
kind of grain. And the Mishnah’ distinctly provides that Massoth 
may be made of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, or rye, while according 
to the Gemara? rice and a species of millet are alone prohibited. 
Clearly the Massoth could not have been made of the new crop, 
but must have been made of the old crop, at least in part. Conse- 
quently, the customary explanation of their origin, cited above, is 
altogether groundless.’ 

Before we offer a solution of this problem we must first deter- 
mine the exact time, in relation to the harvest, when this festival 
was originally celebrated. Whereas P (Exod. 12:3, 6, 15-20; 
Lev. 23:5-8; Num. 28:16-25) dates the festival from the 15th 
through the 21st of the first month, the older codes (Exod. 23:15; 
34:18; Deut. 16:1-8) merely fix the festival for the month‘ of 
Abib, the month of ripening grain. After the close of its Passover 
legislation, Deuteronomy proceeds to legislate for the next harvest 
festival, of first-fruits or weeks (Deut. 16:9-12). It provides that 
this festival, of only a single day’s duration, shall come exactly 
seven weeks after the day when the sickle is first put to the stand- 
ing grain. There is no direct statement that the Massoth-festival 
was connected with this last act. Yet from the context as much 
might be inferred. 

However, the provision in H (Lev. 23:9-16) that the “Omer shall 
be offered upon the day after the Sabbath of the Massoth-festival, 


t Pesahim, II, s. 

2B. Pesahim, 35a. Cf. Eisenstein in Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, 393. 

3 Cf. also, Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion’, pp. 124 f. 

4QOr, possibly, the new-moon day (a communication from Dr. K. Kohler). I 
believe that this suggestion has also been made by Meinhold. 
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and that from this day t hey shall count fifty days until the Feast 
of Weeks makes it clear that this same connection between the 
two festivals is implied in Deut. chap. 16, and that the Massoth- 
festival, according to D as well as H, was celebrated at the very 
beginning of the harvest season. 

But we must still determine the exact meaning of the much- 
discussed expression used by H, MAW NM. Rabbinic tradition 
has interpreted this as the second day of the Massoth- or Passover- 
festival, the first day being regarded as the Sabbath because of 
the importance of the Paschal rites observed thereon, or, more 
correctly, upon the evening before.” 

However, while this did become the accepted rabbinical inter- 
pretation of this expression, it is significant that it was by no 


tIt is, however, significant that Num. 33:3 states explicitly that by M"M02 
MOD not the 16th but the 15th of the month was meant. The same is undoubt- 
edly the implication of Josh. 5:11 f. (Granting that the words MOBM MM and 
m-m0 , missing in LXX, are a late insertion [cf. Holzinger, Joshua, pp. 12 f.], then 
this is the implication of the glossator). Not unlikely the words MPODM M0 in 
Num. 33:3 are a gloss, and the original text merely cited the fact that the Exodus 
took place on the 15th of the first month. At any rate careful consideration shows 
that MOPM MNT of Num. 33:3 cannot be identical with MADM MAND of 
Lev. 23:11; for this would imply that the 14th of the first month, the day preceding 
the eve upon which the festival really began, consequently the day upon which all 
preparations for the festal celebration were to be made, was the Sabbath, on the face 
an utter impossibility. At the same time, it seems that the late author or glossator 
of Josh. 5:11 f. did mistakenly regard MOPAR MIMD of Num. 33:3 as identical 
with MAWM MN of Lev. 23:11, and therefore told that on the day after the Pass- 
over (i.e., the day after the Sabbath), in other words, on the day of bringing the 
‘Omer, the sacrifice of which removed the taboo upon the new crop, the people actually 
began to eat of the new crop (LXX, )éa, for the biblical “op . Cf. also, Samaritan 
Chronicle, XVII [ed. Crane, 50]), and therefore the manna ceased upon this selfsame 
day. , 

Furthermore, the traditional application of the term M3W to the first day of the 
Massoth-festival, the 15th of the month, must have been unknown to, and therefore 
later than, the author of Num. 33:3. For a writer of the priestly school would hardly 
have ventured to imply that Israel began its journey upon the Sabbath. 

My attention has very kindly been called by Professor J. M. P. Smith to Benzinger, 
Archéologie *, pp. 389, 399, and to Jastrow, ‘On MAM MAMA (“The Day after the 
Sabbath”)’ AJSL, XXX, 94-110, which I had overlooked in the preparation of 
this paper. Jastrow, in particular, advances the hypothesis that by M2 the full- 
moon day, the 15th of the month, is meant. Accordingly MAO MAM would 
refer to the 16th of the month. However, I find myself altogether unconvinced 
by the arguments advanced, and therefore see no reason to alter, or even modify, 
my own arguments and conclusions. 
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means the universal interpretation. The Book of Jubilees (1:1; 
6:17-22; 15:1; 44:3 f.), by fixing the Feast of Weeks upon the 
15th of Sivan, clearly began to reckon the fifty days from the 22d 
of Nisan,’ the day after the close of the Massoth-festival. The 
Book of Jubilees probably reflects Hasidean practice It is note- 
worthy that the Samaritans,’ Boethusians, and Karaites‘ likewise 
observed the same system of reckoning, and accordingly must also 
have interpreted NIM N7M2"3 as theday after the close of the entire 
Massoth-festival. Furthermore, the practice of these sects shows 
that they interpreted the word N2wF literally as the Saturday of the 
week of the Massoth-festival. With them the festival always began 
on Sunday, and consequently always concluded on Saturday. 


It is well known that the calendar system of the Book of Jubilees prescribes a 
year of 364 days, divided into 13 months of 28 days each. Accordingly the soth day 
from the 22d of Nisan would fall upon the 15th of Sivan. 

2 Cf. Kohler, in Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, 301 ff. 

3Petermann, Reisen im Orient, I, 289. 

4Cf. Revel, in Jewish Quarterly Review (New Series), III (1913), 350 f. 

5 This, too, is the interpretation of the expression adopted by a number of modern 
scholars. Cf. Holzinger, Exodus, p 42; Bertholet, Leviticus, p. 80; Baentsch, 
Leviticus, pp. 414 f.; also Hitzig, ‘‘Ostern u. Pfingsten,” Schreiben an S. Ideler; and 
A. Epstein, Eldad Haddani, pp. 157 ff. 

Not improbably from the very oldest times the Massoth-festival began on Sunday 
and closed on Saturday. This would make the cutting of the Omer and the beginning 
of the harvest fall on Sunday also. This is very probable for economic reasons. 
Exod. 34:21 (even granting with Bertholet [Deuteronomy, p. 80] that all ref- 
erences here to agricultural practices are late insertions) expressly enjoins the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as a day of rest and abstention from work, even during the 
important period of the harvest. Then the crops must be gathered quickly lest 
they perish forone cause or another. The loss of a single day is vital. Nevertheless 
the observance of the Sabbath is particularly enjoined for the harvest period. In 
view of this the religious calendar would not improbably be so constructed or 
modified as to enable the people to begin harvesting on a Sunday in order to lose 
as few days as possible during the critical harvest season, because of the need of Sab- 
bath observance. Further corroboration of this hypothesis may be seen in the 
celebration of Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday in the ancient Christian church. 
However, the discussion of the peculiar and interesting celebration of these two 
days, particularly in the Eastern church, would lead too far afield for this paper, and 
must be deferred for presentation elsewhere. 

Further corroboration of this conclusion may be seen in the fact that the Sabbath 
preceding the Passover is known in the synagogue as the ‘‘Great Sabbath,” and special 
services are held upon it (Shulhan ‘Aruh, >Orah Hayyim, 430 and Jewish Encyclopedia, 
XI, 215b). The traditional grounds for the peculiar importance or sanctity of this 
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The Falashas too begin to count the “Omer from the 22d of 
Nisan, i.e., from the day after the close of the Massoth-festival, 
regardless of whether this be on Sunday or not, and accordingly 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks on the 12th of Sivan.2 The Peshitta 
too renders MAW NAMI by Lpn] [soos 5X00. Itis clear, therefore, 
that the rabbinic interpretation of MAM M7727 as the second day 
of the festival, with the accompanying result that the Massoth 
would be eaten during the continuation of the festival through the 
first six days of the harvest season, was by no means universal or 
necessarily correct. 

Careful consideration of the biblical evidence confirms the con- 
clusion that Naw MM can mean only the day after the close 
of the Passover festival. In the first place it must be noted that 
vss. 4-8, in which the provisions for the celebration of the Massoth- 
festival occur, are from P and not from H. The prescriptions of 
H for the celebration of the Massoth-festival, and the relation 
thereto of the ceremony of bringing the “Omer, can no longer be 
definitely determined. Yet so far as can be gathered from the 
Bible, there is not the slightest reason for believing that Nawn 
cannot designate the concluding day of the festival quite as well as 
the first day. In fact, since the festival lasted for seven days, it 
would most likely be thought to have but one Sabbath, and that 
the last day of the seven, since the feeling must have been strong 
that the Sabbath came but once, and as the last day of, every seven 
days. This hypothesis is strengthened by the unquestionable fact 


particular Sabbath are confused, and probably prove no more than that from the 
very oldest times the day was regarded as peculiarly holy. And long after the origin 
of its peculiar sanctity was forgotten, these various traditions sprang up to account 
therefor. Not impossibly the peculiar sanctity of this day is a reminiscence of the 
earliest form of the celebration, when the festival actually began on Sunday, and 
the preceding day was, in a certain sense, likewise important and sacred as the 
day of preparation for the festival. A reminiscence of this seems to lie in the 
tradition (cf. Tosefot to B. Shabbas, 876), that at the time of Exodus the roth day 
of the 1st month fell upon Saturday; nevertheless, obeying God’s command (Exod. 
12:3), the Israelites selected the lambs for the first Paschal sacrifice on that Sabbath 
day. 
* Cf. A. Epstein, ‘‘Essay on the Falashas,” in his Eldad Haddani, pp. 153 ff. 


2 The Falashas, of course, employ the regular Jewish calendar. 
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that H uses the term M2 frequently in the sense of a group of 
seven, whether days or years." 

Exod. 13:6, which gives the J prescriptions for the celebration 
of the Massoth-festival,? without any direct reference to the Pass- 
over with its sacrifice of the Paschal lamb, expressly states that 
Massoth shall be eaten during the seven days of the festival, and 
only upon the last day does the hag, the sacred dance, the culmi- 
nating religious rite of the festival, occur. A more direct and 
explicit statement, that in the original Massoth-festival the seventh 
rather than the first day was the most important day, could not be 
desired. 

In view of this unmistakable evidence it is certain that both D 
and H, as their contexts imply, regarded, with J, the seventh and 
last day of the festival as the one of chief importance, the one upon 
which the ceremonial climax was reached. This therefore must 
be the day designated by H as the Sabbath, upon the day after 
which the “Omer was to be sacrificed and the actual harvest and 
the enjoyment of the new crop were to begin. 

It is certain that the ritual importance of the last day of the 
week, emphasized particularly in P, was the result of the combi- 
nation of the two festivals, Pesah and Massoth. The peculiar 
nature of the Paschal sacrifice with its many attendant details, all 
culminating in certain very definite and picturesque ceremonies, 
performed in a single night, would tend to magnify the importance 


t Lev. 23:16; 25:8; cf. also, Isa. 66:23 and Duhm on this passage. Note also 
the common Palestinian-Aramaic and Syriac designation for the week, PAW, |Aoo., 
and also the New Testament eéffarov (Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:2, 7; Luke 18:12; 
I Cor. 16:2). This in itself would make it probable that the term MAWM as used 
by H means the last day of the festival rather than the first day. 

In this connection attention may be called to the interesting fact that whereas, 
so far as can be determined, in all other sources M3 is invariably masculine, in H it 
is regularly feminine. (Exod. 31:13-16; Lev. 23:3, 15, 16; 25:6, 8. In Lev. 16:31, 
RF should probably be emended to R17; cf. Exod. 35:2; Lev. 23:32; 25:4. Like- 
wise in Jer. 17: 24, the Massorites changed the Ketib M3 to 13. Probably they were 
correct in this, since otherwise in Jer. MAW seems to be invariably masculine.) Not 
impossibly this feminization of MAW may be due to the influence of the Babylonian 
Sabattu (feminine), with which the H writers, probably living in Babylon, were, not 
improbably, acquainted. 


? Though recast somewhat by later Deuteronomic writers. 
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of this rite over the rather long-drawn-out rites of the Massoth- 
festival, particularly colorless when divested of their original, non- 
Yahwistic elements. Accordingly the natural tendency would be 
to accentuate the importance of the ceremonial on the first night 
of the combined festival, and to minimize, unconsciously perhaps, 
the importance of the last day. This tendency would be heightened 
as the Passover came to be increasingly regarded as commemorating 
the Exodus from Egypt, fixed by tradition upon the first day of 
the festival. Nevertheless Lev. 23:7-8 still represents both first 
and last days as days of solemn assembly and abstention from 
work; both are equally holy.* 


From all this evidence we may posit with certainty that previ- 
ous to its amalgamation with the Passover, and the consequent 
transference of the ritual culmination of the celebration from the 
seventh to the first day, the Massoth-festival was celebrated for 
seven days, and reached its ritual climax upon the last day. On this 
day the hag, or ritual dance, was celebrated, and on the next day 
the people went out to their fields, solemnly cut the first sheaf of 
barley and brought it with proper ceremonial to their local shrines 
as the taboo-sacrifice for the new crop. Thereafter they were free 


t It is impossible to determine just when this amalgamation of these two originally 
independent festivals took place. In all likelihood it evolved gradually, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the two festivals were celebrated at about the same time of the year, 
and that the Passover, originally a shepherd festival, naturally lost its primary sig- 
nificance when celebrated by an agricultural people. This amalgamation would 
naturally be furthered by the attempt to attach a historical significance to the com- 
bined festival by associating it with the Exodus. Undoubtedly this historicization of 
this combined festival began some time before D, for already the JE account of the 
festival associates it with the Exodus (Exod. 13:3-16. But notice that this account 
shows decided evidence of Deuteronomistic reworking; cf. Holzinger and Baentsch to 
the passage.) But it may be safely inferred that the amalgamation was still by no 
means complete at the time of the composition of D, for the Passover legislation in 
Deut. 16: 1-8 is by no means a unit, and exhibits unmistakable evidence of later rework- 
ing (cf. Steuernagel and Bertholet on the passage). Likewise H (or P, Lev. 23:5 f.) 
distinguishes carefully between the two festivals. This distinction is still maintained 
in the Samaritan Passover ritual (Petermann, Reisen im Orient, I, 288). It is quite 
certain that the final amalgamation of the two festivals, and the complete association 
of this new resultant festival with the Exodus, with its emphasis laid upon the sacrifice 
of the Paschal lamb and the attendant rites upon the first night of the festival, is the 
work of the post-Deuteronomic period, and finds its first complete and harmonious 
expression in P. 
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to partake at will of the new barley, without fear of violating the 
property rights of the deity and incurring his consequent displeas- 
ure and wrath. 

This sacred dance upon the last day of the Massoth-festival 
may well remind us of the festival dance described in Exod. 32:5 ff., 
of the dances of the maidens of Shiloh in the vineyards as a part 
of the celebration of their annual hag (Judg. 21:19 ff.) and of the 
dances of the maidens of Jerusalem in the vineyards on the 15th of 
Ab and the roth of Tishri.t It is quite significant that, according 
to Josephus,? these dances were celebrated thrice annually. The 
implication is that they constituted integral parts of the celebra- 
tion of the three great, annual harvest festivals, consequently 
designated by the term hag. This entire matter I have treated in 
greater detail elsewhere? There I have shown that these dances 
were celebrated in the earliest Canaanite ritual in honor of the 
great Canaanite triad or trinity, the father-god Ba‘al, the mother- 
goddess Ashera, or Astarte, and the divine child, Tammuz, or 
Adonis. The more important festivals were celebrated for seven 
days. They began with a period of fasting, mourning, and bodily 
affliction, as if for someone dead, naturally the dead god of vege- 
tation, Tammuz. But day by day they became more and more 
joyous in the thought that the dead deity had been, or soon would 
be, restored to life in the crop of the new year. And this increas- 
ing joyousness culminated in the sacred dances upon the seventh 
day, participated in chiefly by the maidens, and attended by scenes 
of mad merry-making and wild, unbridled license, and sacred 
prostitution. Into a detailed consideration of these ceremonies 
we cannot enter here.‘ 


* Mishnah, Ta‘anith, IV, 8. 2 Ant. V. ii. 12. 


3 JAOS, XXXVI (1916), 321-33, and an article soon to appear in JOR (New 
Series). 


4It is interesting to note that Maundrell (ed. Wright, in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library [1848], pp. 462-74), in describing the celebration of Easter at Jerusalem, as 
witnessed by him April 3-10, 1697, says that the entire celebration lasted seven days. 
It began with Easter Sunday, or rather with the ceremony of the descent of the Holy 
Fire in the Church of the Sepulcher on the late afternoon of the preceding day, and 
continued until the following Saturday. Of this last day Maundrell writes: “We 
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Now, if the Massoth-festival was originally an Astarte-Tammuz 
festival, as has been stated, and of this the proof is ample, it would 
be surprising did it too not begin, as did all other such festivals, 
with a period of fasting and mourning for the dead and soon-to-be- 
revived god. Of actual mourning rites only meager traces remain. 
But there is abundant evidence of the ceremony of fasting as pre- 
paratory, or introductory, to the celebration of the Massoth-festival. 
It is still customary among orthodox Jews for first-born sons, and 
some say even first-born daughters, to fast in preparation for the 
festival and in more ancient times it seems to have been the 
regular practice that all people fast on the day before the begin- 
ning of the festival, in order that they might better enjoy the 


went to take our leaves of the holy sepulcher, this being the last time it was to be 
opened this festival. 

“Upon this finishing day, and the night following, the Turks allow free admittance 
for all people, without demanding any fee for entrance as at other times, calling it a 
day of charity. By this promiscuous licence they let in, not only the poor, but, as I 
was told, the lewd and vicious also, who come thither to get convenient opportunity 
for prostitution, profaning the holy places in such manner (as it is said) that they were 
not worse defiled even when the heathens here celebrated their aphrodisia.”. We can- 
not help correlating the promiscuous license upon this concluding day with the merry- 
making and license of the last day of the ancient Canaanite agricultural festivals, and 
particularly the Massoth-festival, out of which, as is generally admitted, Easter 
developed. 

In this connection too it should be noted that rabbinical tradition has dated the 
crossing of the Red Sea upon the 7th and last day of the Passover, and in this way 
accounted for the, to the rabbis, otherwise seemingly inexplicable sanctity of this day. 
This tradition implies that the song and dances of Miriam and her maidens (Exod. 
chap. 15) were celebrated on this concluding day of the festival. It is probably a 
reminiscence of the old Canaanite and early Israelite practice of the dances and songs 
of the maidens upon the concluding day of the great harvest festivals. Possibly too, 
the language of the Midrash may even be interpreted as somewhat reminiscent of the 
fact that this last day of the festival was the Sabbath (Shemot Rabba, Par. XIX, near 
end). Commenting upon Exod. 13:7, the Midrash says, ‘‘No leaven shall be seen 
with thee for seven days; corresponding to the original seven days intervening between 
the redemption and the dividing of the Red Sea are the seven days of creation; and 
just as the Sabbath is fixed once in every seven days, so are these seven days (of the 
Passover) fixed for each year.” 


t Shulhan ‘Aruh, ?Orah Hayyim, 470. The importance of this practice of the 
first-born fasting may be inferred from the custom cited by Moses Isserles (ibid., 
notes), that while the first-born child is still a minor, and therefore not obligated to 
fast, the father shall fast for him; but if the father himself be a first-born, and 
therefore bound to fast for himself, the mother shall fast for the child. 
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opening feast and thereby perform the duty of eating the Massoth 
with greater gusto and zeal.* The Falashas too observe a general 
fast on the part of all the people from the evening of the 13th to 
the evening of the 14th of Nisan.” 

The traditional reason for this fasting is that it commemorates 
the deliverance of the Israelite first-born from the fate that over- 
took the Egyptian first-born. But the Falasha practice and also 
the former practice of pious Jews, that not only first-born, but all 
people, fast on the day preceding the Passover, implies that at one 
time this practice of a general fast may well have been the rule 
and not the exception. Just this is what we would expect as part 
of the celebration of an ancient Astarte-Tammuz festival. 

Furthermore, the custom, still observed by orthodox Jews, of 
carefully searching out and destroying all leaven, or so providing 
for its disposal that there might be no possibility of its enjoyment 
during the festival, is of prime importance. According to R. 
Jehudah this leaven could be destroyed only by burning.‘ Its 
destruction was imperative. The Bible insists that there shall be 
absolutely no leaven, neither hames nor S‘or within the entire 
country during the seven days of the festival (Exod. 12:15; 13:7; 
Deut. 16:4). 

We can interpret this custom, and that of fasting as prepara- 
tory to the main celebration of the festival, only in the light of 
similar customs, observed under practically parallel conditions, by 
primitive agricultural peoples. The entire Massoth-festival, we 
have shown, originally preceded the commencement of the harvest. 
The new crop could not be eaten until after its regular taboo- 
sacrifice of the “Omer, or first sheaf, had been properly offered on 
the day after the close of the Massoth-festival. The eating of the 
new crop is among many primitive agricultural peoples a ceremony 
of deep religious significance, for which careful preparation must 

? Cf. the discussion of the reason for R. Shesheth fasting on this day (B. Pesahim, 
1084; also, Jer. Pesahim, X, 37b, and the statement of Masseket Soferim, XX1, 3, ‘The 


pious fast for the sake of the Massoth’’). These references also, I owe to the kindness 
of Professor Lauterbach. 


2 Epstein, op. cit., pp. 153. 
3 Shulhan ‘Aruh, Orah Hayyim, 431-39. 4Mishnah, Pesahim, II, 1. 
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be made, since the entire life of the people is bound up with the 
new crop. Before the first mouthful of the new crop may be 
taken, the old crop must be entirely destroyed, put out of the way 
completely. Under no condition may it be mixed with the new 
crop, even in the bodies of the eaters. They must fast for a 
definite period, and very often use strong purgatives and emetics 
in order that absolutely not one grain of the old crop may remain 
in their bodies at the time when the new crop is first eaten. Other- 
wise the two crops would be commingled, and the new crop, the 
food supply for the coming year, would be contaminated and 
rendered unfit for use. 

The annual green-corn festival, observed by the Creek Indians, 
and in almost identical form by the neighboring and kindred 
Yuchi, Seminole, and Natchez Indians, is typical. Frazer describes 
this festival as follows: 


Amongst the Creek Indians of North America, the busk, or festival of 
first-fruits, was the chief ceremony of the year. It was held in July or August, 
when the corn was ripe, and marked the end of the old year and the beginning 
of the new one. Before it took place, none of the Indians would eat or even 
handle any part of the new harvest. Sometimes each town had its own busk; 
sometimes several towns united to hold one in common. Before celebrating 
the busk, the people provided themselves with new clothes and new household 
utensils and furniture; they collected their old clothes and rubbish, together 
with all the remaining grain and other old provisions, cast them together in one 
common heap, and consumed them with fire. As a preparation for the 
ceremony, all the fires in the village were extinguished, and the ashes swept 
clean away. In particular, the hearth or altar of the temple was dug up and 
the ashes carried out. Then the chief priest put some roots of the button- 
snake plant, with some green tobacco leaves and a little of the new fruits, at the 
bottom of the fireplace, which he afterwards commanded to be covered up 
with white clay, and wetted over with clean water. A thick arbour of green 
branches of young trees was then made over the altar. Meanwhile the women 
at home were cleaning out their houses, renewing the old hearths, and scouring 
all the cooking vessels that they might be ready to receive the new fire and the 
new fruits. The public or sacred square was carefully swept of even the smallest 
crumbs of previous feasts, “for fear of polluting the first-fruit offerings.” Also 
every vessel that had contained, or had been used about, any food during the 
expiring year was removed from the temple before sunset. Then all the men 
who were not known to have violated the law of the first-fruit offering and that 


t Frazer, The Golden Bough’, “Spirits of the Corn and the Wild,” II, 72-75. 
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of marriage during the year were summoned by a crier to enter the holy square 
and observe a solemn fast. But the women (except six old ones), the children, 
and all who had not attained the rank of warriors were forbidden to enter the 
square. Sentinels were also posted at the corners of the square to keep out 
all persons deemed impure, and all animals. A strict fast was then observed 
for two nights and a day, the devotees drinking a bitter decoction of button- 
snake root “in order to vomit and purge their sinful bodies.” That the people 
outside the square might also be purified, one of the old men laid down a 
quantity of green tobacco at a corner of the square; this was carried off by 
an old woman and distributed to the people without, who chewed and swallowed 
it “in order to afflict their souls.”: During this general fast, the women, the 
children, and men of weak constitution were allowed to eat after midday, but 
not before that time. On the morning when the fast ended, the women 
brought a quantity of the old year’s food to the outside of the sacred square. 
These provisions were then fetched in and set before the famished multitude, 
but all traces of them had to be removed before noon. When the sun was 
declining from the meridian, all the people were commanded by the voice of a 
crier to stay within doors, to do no bad act, and to be sure to extinguish and 
throw away every spark of the old fire. Universal silence now reigned. Then 
the high priest made the new fire by the friction of two pieces of wood, and 
placed it on the altar under the green arbour. This new fire was believed to 
atone for all past crimes except murder. Next a basket of new fruits was 
brought; the high priest took out a little of each sort of fruit, rubbed it with 
bear’s oil, and offered it, together with some flesh, “to the bountiful holy 
spirit of fire, as a first-fruit offering, and an annual oblation for sin.” He 
also consecrated the sacred emetics (the button-snake root and the cassina, or 
black-drink) by pouring a little of them into the fire. The persons who had 
remained outside now approached, without entering, the sacred square; and 
the chief priest thereupon made a speech, exhorting the people to observe 
their old rites and customs, announcing that the new divine fire had purged 
away the sins of the past year, and earnestly warning the women that, if any 
of them had not extinguished the old fire, or had contracted any impurity, 
they must forthwith depart, “lest the divine fire should spoil both them and 
the people.” Some of the new fire was then set down outside the holy square; 
the women carried it home joyfully, and laid it on their unpolluted hearths. 
When several towns had united to celebrate the festival, the new fire might 
thus be carried for several miles. The new fruits were then dressed on the 
new fires and eaten with bear’s oil, which was deemed indispensable. At one 
point of the festival the men rubbed the new corn between their hands, then 
on their faces and breasts. During the festival which followed, the warriors, 
dressed in their wild martial array, their heads covered with white down, and 
carrying white feathers in their hands, danced around the sacred arbour, under 
which burned the new fire. The ceremonies lasted eight days, during which 
the strictest continence was practiced. Towards the conclusion of the festival 
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the warriors fought a mock battle; then the men and women, together, in 
three circles, danced round the sacred fire. Lastly, all the people smeared them- 
selves with white clay and bathed in running water. They came out of the 
water believing that no evil could now befall them for what they had done 
amiss in the past. So they departed in joy and peace. 


Similar festivals, with parallel ceremonies, all practiced for the 
same purpose of preventing the mixing of various kinds of food, are 
celebrated among the most widely scattered peoples. 

Among practically all primitive agricultural peoples just 
enough grain is cultivated for food for one year. Occasionally a 
small amount of the old crop may remain when the new crop is 
ready to be harvested, but this is the exception and not the rule 
among peoples that live altogether upon the agricultural plane of 
civilization and do not carry on commerce with the produce of their 
fields. Famine, due to a crop for one reason or another insufficient 
for the needs of the year, is not uncommon among such strictly 
agricultural peoples. These must have been the normal condi- 
tions in ancient Israel and among the still earlier Canaanites. 
Certainly Lev. 25: 20-22? and 26:10 imply that it was an unusual 
thing for the annual crop to prove sufficient for more than one year. 

It is therefore very probable that among the ancient Canaanites 
and the early agricultural Israelites, the custom existed of destroy- 
ing the usually meager remains of the old crop before the new crop 
could be used or even harvested. And if this hypothesis be correct, 
we must see in the ceremonies of the destruction of all leaven, of the 
fasting before the Massoth-festival, and of the eating of the Massoth 
themselves, the religious, sacramental rites by which the last re- 
mains of the old crop were destroyed as the necessary preparation 
for the cutting and eating of the new crop. All of the old crop 
was thus burned except just enough to prepare the Massoth for 
the festival. These were actually the very last of the old crop, 
and with their final consumption the old crop would be entirely 
destroyed and the new crop could be harvested and eaten with 
impunity, after the offering of its regular taboo-sacrifice, the first 


t Frazer, op. cit., 83 ff. 


2 This is clearly a late insertion into the text and refers rather to the Sabbatical 
than to the Jubilee year; cf. Bertholet and Baentsch on the passage. 
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sheaf. These facts, that the entire Massoth-festival, as we have 
shown, must have preceded the beginning of the harvest, and that 
the Massoth must have been made entirely of the old crop, admit 
no other logical and consistent explanation." 

That this is no forced nor improbable hypothesis is proved by 
the fact that two rites of strikingly similar nature are still observed 
in connection with, or as preparatory to, the celebration of Easter 
in the present-day Christian church of Palestine. Bliss tells that 
“on this same Thursday (Maundy Thursday) the Maronite 
patriarch at his seat, with two or three bishops, consecrates the oil 
of baptism, oil for extreme unction, and the holy chrism (the 
meirtin), all three kinds of oil to be distributed by the bishops 
among the Maronite churches for use during the coming year. Oil 
remaining from the year before is burned.’” And it is a well-known 
and oft-described practice that preparatory to the descent of the 
sacred fire in the Church of the Sepulcher at Jerusalem on the 
Saturday afternoon preceding Easter Sunday, all fires are extin- 
guished in the Christian homes, monasteries, and churches of 
Palestine. Runners bearing the sacred brands or tapers kindled 
from the new holy fire hasten from the Church of the Sepulcher, 
carrying the precious burden to all parts of the country, and with 
these the new fires are once more kindled. This rite too reminds 
us strongly of the ritual of the Creek green-corn festival. 

But this is by no means all. For agricultural festivals, even 
among the most primitive peoples, are seldom, if ever, celebrated 


Further proof of this may perhaps be seen in the practice recorded in the Shulhan 
tAruh (?Orah Hayyim, 435), based upon a decision of Rab (B. Pesahim, 6b), that if a 
man neglected to search for and burn the leaven in his house either before or during 
the Passover, he must still do so after the festival had passed, for the enjoyment of | 
such food was absolutely forbidden. The celebration of the Passover had made all 
such food strictly taboo. This too may be a survival of the oldest practice that 
all grain remaining from the old crop had to be burned, and therefore became com- 
pletely invalidated, at the beginning of the Massoth-festival and preparatory to eating 
the new crop. 

2 The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, p. 162. 


3 Cf. Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, pp. 45 f.; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, - 
pp. 460-64; Maundrell (ed. Wright), A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 462-64; 
Ridgaway, The Lord’s Land, p. 262; Field, Among the Holy Hills, p. 50; and other 
writers. 
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merely as important and memorable occasions in the life of the 
people. They have always a religious significance, are always 
celebrated in some relation to the supernatural powers that preside 
over the blessings of agriculture. As stated above, these primitive 
Canaanite agricultural festivals were celebrated in honor of the 
great triad or trinity, the father-, mother-, and son-gods, Ba‘al, 
Astarte, and Tammuz. These gods were the result of the deifica- 
tion of the great agricultural forces and phenomena, the heaven or 
the sun, with its fructifying rain or sunlight, the earth, conceived 
as the great mother, and the annual crop, the offspring of the union 
and fertilization of mother-earth by father-heaven. And in the 
annual cycle of sowing, sprouting, growth, ripening, and harvest- 
ing of the grain we have the key to the right understanding of the 
nature of Tammuz, his myths, and religious rites. His festivals 
were naturally celebrated at different times of the year, either at 
the time of his death and burial in the earth, or at the time of his 
resurrection or rebirth, and were always associated with rites com- 
memorative of the réle played by the parent deities in the great, 
annual, divine mystery. In fact, there seem to have been no 
Tammuz festivals pure and simple. They were rather all festivals 
in honor of the inseparable trinity of gods, and their rites were not 
only designed to commemorate the various activities of each of 
the three gods, but were also of a homeopathic magical nature, 
intended to compel the great deities to function in the proper 
manner, and so bring forth the annual and indispensable crop. 
But if Tammuz was the annual crop, and this is absolutely 
certain, then each successive annual crop meant the rebirth of 
Tammuz, or in another aspect certainly clearly perceived by the 
people, a new, and each year an ever-new, Tammuz, as the succes- 
sor of the old Tammuz, the first-born and only-begotten son 
of mother-earth herself, therefore, the eternally virgin goddess, 
whose virginity is renewed annually after the birth of her son. 
And since Tammuz was the crop, and therefore identical with the 
grain and everything made therefrom, the burning of the remains 
of the old crop and the eating of the Massoth, as a religious rite, 
as a sacrament, clearly were nothing but the expression and prac- 
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tical realization of the principle that the old Tammuz must be 
completely put out of the way before the new Tammuz, the new 
crop, can be actually born or reborn. And the eating of the 
Massoth as a sacrament would be nothing more than the eating of 
the old Tammuz. That this conception of the eating of the god is 
neither strange nor forced may be inferred from the story of the 
celebration of the Passover in the three Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 
26:26 f.; Mark 14:22 f.; Luke 22:19 f.), where Jesus gives to his 
disciples the Massoth with the words, “This is my body,” and in 
the resultant ceremony of the eucharist in the Catholic church." 
Similar practices of the sacramental eating of the god, parallel to 
this of the eating of Tammuz in the form of the Massoth, are 
found among the most widely scattered, primitive, agricultural 
peoples.” 

It is noteworthy in this connection that among the heathen 
Harranians at the annual festival of the weeping women, celebrated 
in the month of Tammuz, when the women bewailed the death of 
Ta-uz, because, as they believed, Ta-uz had been cruelly killed by 
his master, his bones ground in a mill and then scattered to the 
four winds, they would eat nothing that had been ground in a 
mill.3 Likewise among the people of Asia Minor, during the 
annual festival of mourning for the dead Attis, a deity parallel in 

tIt is significant that the eucharist is p.rtaken of only after fasting. In this 
connection I may state that Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago, has suggested to me that the 
term ‘‘mass”’ for the important rite of the Catholic church that primarily commemor- 
ates and is modeled after the Last Supper, may, in view of the significant réle of the 
massoth in the traditional accounts of the Last Supper, be derived from the Hebrew 
massah. According to Fortescue (Catholic Encyclopedia, IX, 791) this ceremony 
was originally designated as evxapiorla. The term “mass” (missa) is not authen- 
ticated until St. Ambrose (d. 397). He, however, uses it in such manner as to indicate 
that it was then an established and commonly accepted term. A doubtful reference 
occurs in a letter of Pope Pius I (ca. 142-ca. 157). The late mediaeval form missio 
designates the mass as the ceremony of dismissal of the people. But this explanation 


of the origin of the term is generally regarded as doubtful and unsatisfactory. In 
view of all this the suggestion of Dr. Carus seems to me quite probable. 


2 Frazer, The Golden Bough’, ‘‘Spirits of the Corn and the Wild,” II, 48-108. 


3 Chwohlsohn, Die Ssabier, quoting Fihrist, IX, No. 5, p. 4. Ta-uz is of course 
merely a dialectic variation of Tammuz, and approximates very closely the original 
Babylonian or Sumerian Du-u-zi. 
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every way to Tammuz, the worshipers abstained from bread. 
Similarly too, as Jaussen records, among the fellahin of Moab still 
today, before the beginning of the harvest every owner of a field 
makes a repast for Halil, clearly a Tammuz-survival, at which all 
the reapers are present. Then he says, ‘The sickle is opened.” 
Thereafter the harvest begins. This is undoubtedly a survival 
of the old custom of sacramental meals preparatory to the com- 
mencement of the harvest. 

The fasting preparatory, or introductory, to the Massoth-festival 
would accordingly not only be a ceremony of mourning for the 
dead Tammuz, but also be designed to prevent the commingling 
of profane and holy food in the body of the eater, and the conse- 
quent contact of the new with the old Tammuz. Robertson- 
Smith shows conclusively? that fasting is very often the ritual 
preparation for a sacramental meal, and evidences his claim by a 
mass of proof. Just this, as we have seen, was the purpose of the 
fasting incidental to, and preparatory for, the Creek green-corn 
festival. 

And the Massoth themselves would be the survival of the 
simplest, most primitive, and speediest form of preparing grain 
for food, the form in which the nomad, particularly when on a 
journey, still eats his bread. This primitive mode of preparing 
the remains of the old crop for sacramental eating during the seven 
days of the festival would be peculiarly suited to the nature and 
exigencies of the occasion. It was merely another instance of the 
continuation of ancient and outgrown practices in religious cere- 

1Frazer, The Golden Bough, ‘‘ Adonis, Attis and Osiris*’”’, 226, quoting Arnobius 


Adversus nationes v. 16; Sallustius Philosophus De diis et mundo iv; Fragmenta 
Philosophorum Graecorum, ed. F. G. A. Muhlbach, III, 33. 

2 Les coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, p. 252. Cf. Deut. 16:9, Mp3 
worn >$nama , and the corresponding designation of the 15th of Ab, Sxon 
"3M Ov, (B. Tacanith, 31a), the day that marked the close of the harvest season. 

3 Religion of the Semites*, p. 434. 

4 Cf. Chwohlsohn, op. cit., II, 218 (note 238) and the designation there of Massoth 
as “bread after the manner of shepherds.” Note also the statement of Musil (Arabia 
Petraea, IV, 148), that camel beduins regard bread as a dainty and eat it only about 
once a month. Some tribes eat leavened bread only during the rainy season and 
unleavened bread (fafir) during the dry season. 
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monial, long after more modern and practical customs had super- 
seded them in everyday life." 

Such, we believe, was the origin of the Massoth and of the 
Massoth-festival. 


t Cf. Chwohlsohn, op. cit., II, 734 (note 126); Toy, Introduction to the History of 
Religions, p. 113, note 1. Similar to this would be the persistent use of flint and stone 
knives at circumcision (Exod. 4:25; Josh. 5:2), the prohibition of using stones hewn 
with iron tools in building an altar (Exod. 20:25), the peculiar garb worn during the 
Passover (Exod. 12:11), and the ihram, or sacred garment, worn during the sojourn 
within the haram during the Meccan pilgrimage. These last are undoubtedly sur- 
vivals of the most ancient and simple Semitic dress. Cf. Burton, Pilgrimage to 
al-Madinah and Meccah, (Memorial ed.) II, 138 f., 205, 284. 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


A NEW FRENCH BIBLE* 


The Bible Society of Paris has just issued the first instalment of a new 
translation of the Bible which is intended to commemorate the centenary 
of the Society. The purpose of the edition is to present to the public in 
general a thoroughly scientific translation in good idiomatic French. 
The elements that mark the scientific character of this translation may 
be enumerated. 

First of all the attempt is made to secure a sound textual basis. The 
translators are not content with a simple rendering of the Masoretic text. 
Rather they compare that text with the various versions critically, and 
endeavor to correct its manifest errors. Where the versions fail in 
furnishing guidance, they do not hesitate to resort to critical conjecture. 
Of the former kind of emendation Gen. 4:8 furnishes a good example. As 
the Hebrew text reads, the verse runs, ‘Cain said to Abel his brother; 
and when they were in the field,” etc. The versions supply after the 
word “brother” a phrase, “Let us go to the field,” which brings these 
two apparently unrelated statements together. Examples of emendation 
by conjecture will be found in Gen. 10:14, where “whence came the 
Philistines” is transposed to follow “Caphtorim” and in Exod. 2:18 
where the name “Reuel”’ is omitted as not having: been in the original 
text. Passages where the text is so badly corrupted as to be unintelligible 
and where neither versions nor critical conjecture avail to remedy it, are 
left untranslated, the lacuna being marked by a line of dots in the text, 
and a literal rendering of the words of the Masoretic text being added 
in a footnote. One set of footnotes is devoted to giving the more 
important textual data such as the important variations of the versions. 
Literary criticism is also taken into account in that the letters J, E, P, D, 
etc., are printed alongside of the text in the margin, indicating the 
source to which each particular passage belongs. In pursuance of the 
same policy, glosses in the text are indicated by being printed in small 
type. The divine name is used in the form Yahvé. Where the exact 

* La Sainte Bible—Traduction nouvelle d’aprés les meilleurs textes avec introduction 


et notes. Edited by Adolphe Lods. Paris: Société Biblique de Paris, 1916. 80 pages. 
Fr. 50 (the entire work). By subscription only. 
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connotation of any given word is not known, the word is simply trans- 
literated, as, for example, is done with kinnor, in Gen 4:21. Words 
demanded by the sense though not actually presented in the Hebrew 
are placed within square brackets. 

The translation is accompanied by brief interpretative notes printed 
in small type at the foot of the page. These notes are concise and clear. 
They interpret the obscurities of the text in a thoroughly scientific 
spirit, and they discuss briefly such questions as the unity and origin of 
disputed passages. In addition to the notes there is printed on the last 
two pages of the cover of this fasciculus a provisional introduction to 
Genesis. This is of the briefest possible character and concerns itself 
with such questions as the Mosaic origin, the composite character, and 
the sources-of Genesis, tracing briefly the history of the growth of the 
Pentateuch. 

The format of the Bible is on an elaborate scale. The type page 
measures 103 by 7 inches. The margins are wide, yielding a page 14} 
by roinches overall. The text itself is printed in two columns in beauti- 
fully clear, large type. The material is arranged in paragraphs, not by 
verses, just as in the revised version, and the large divisions of the text 
are indicated by titles, while smaller paragraph headings are set into 
the text at the side. Fragments of poetry are printed line by line, clearly 
indicating their poetic character. The edition is to be limited to one ~ 
thousand copies. 

The French Society is to be congratulated heartily upon this piece 
of work. The Germans have two Bibles of this general sort. There is 
none such available in English. As to the character of the French, a 
foreigner cannot well pass judgment, but the ideals of the enterprise are 
lofty and have been achieved with a high degree of success. 

This first livraison includes Genesis and Exodus, chaps. 1 to 9:16. 
Its translators were MM. Louis Aubert, of Neuch&tel, who did the work 
on Genesis, and Henri Trabaud of Geneva, who has begun on Exodus. 
The general editor is Adolphe Lods of the Sorbonne. All these gentle- 
men are deserving of the highest praise. It is to be hoped that the strain 
of the great war will not interfere with the successful completion of this 
splendid enterprise. 


J. M. Powis Smita 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ASSYRIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY' 


The best monograph on any single Assyrian reign is still Olmstead’s 
Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria. A Study in Oriental 
History (New York, 1908) and its author, having already deserved well 
of his colleagues, is the more entitled to a hearing when he comes to 
offer a most incisive and instructive study of our sources for the history of 
Assyria in so far as they belong to the reigns of Tiglath-pileser I, Ashurna- 
zirpal III, Shalmaneser III, Shamshi-Adad V and the Synchronistic 
History, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal and the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle. The object is naturally enough to sift the more 
reliable from the less reliable of inscriptions in any one reign, and the 
principle on which Olmstead relies for the greater part is simply the 
relative age of the documents. As it was customary in Assyria in every 
reign to prepare a more or less boastful inscription immediately upon the 
occurrence of the king’s first victory, and then after another victory to 
follow with another inscription incorporating in abbreviated form the 
contents of the first, Professor Olmstead accepts, in general, as the more 
reliable the text which is nearest in time to the events which it describes. 
The principle is doubtless sound enough in many cases, but I much 
doubt whether we shall find our way safely through these mazes if we 
erect it into a canon of criticism, not subject to the application of such 
other tests as may in some cases be available. It would seem from some 
remarks, in which there lies concealed perhaps a touch of playfulness, 
that Olmstead rebukes his predecessors, who have sought to write the 
history of the Assyrians, for making no use of the principle at all. Weare 
indeed a sorry company, and as Johnson said of the lexicographers, it is 
our fate “to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by the 
prospect of good; to be exposed to censure, without hope of praise; to 
be disgraced by miscarriage, or punished for neglect, where success 
would have been without applause, and diligence without reward.” 
But while we confess our shortcomings, we might in further defense, 
allege that our mentor is himself not impeccable, as witness this sentence: 
“So when Sennacherib tells us that he took from little Judah no less 
than 200,150 prisoners, and that in spite of the fact that Jerusalem itself 
was not captured, we may deduct the 200,000 as a product of the exuber- 
ant fancy of the Assyrian scribe and accept the 150 as somewhere near 
the actual number captured and carried off” (p. 8). In reply to this it is 

t Assyrian Historiography: A Source Study. By Albert Ten Eyck Olmstead. 
(The University of Missouri Studies, Social Science Series, Vol. III, No. 1.] Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 1916. vii+66 pages. $1.00. 
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open to us to say that in the text of Sennacherib the verb used seems to 
imply only that the inhabitants were “marched out,” i.e., to give allegi- 
ance to Assyria,and were not taken into captivity for, which a quite differ- 
ent expression is used (see Rogers, Hist. Bab. and Assyr. [6th ed.], II 
370, n. 1), and if he then allege that 200,150 is too large a number for 
the inhabitants of forty-six cities we shall gladly admit it, but insist 
that the population surely exceeded 150 souls! Has not Professor 
Olmstead spoken rashly of Sennacherib’s historiographer as he has of 
modern historians who have “regularly” taken the “latest and worst 
edition” of the Assyrian inscriptions? But, laying aside the frivolous 
it seems to me that Olmstead’s Assyrian Historiography is of the highest 
importance. He has made it clear that we do need to pay more earnest 
heed, not merely to use the sources, which most of us have done from 
Tiele to King, but to subject them to a more rigid sifting than any of us 
have consistently accomplished. And if this boon were not secured the 
little book would have great value for its bibliographical references, in 
which Olmstead displays a none too common mastery of the literature 
coupled with meticulous accuracy. I have indeed found amazingly 
few inaccuracies of any sort, and the proofreading has been skilfully 
done; we have only such slight slips as “statute”’ for “statue’’ (p. 20, n.) 
and Andra for the name of Walter Andra (p. 21, n. 1; p. 25,n. 4; p. 25, 
n. 3; and p. 29, n. 2). 


ROBERT W. ROGERS 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH" 


This work was undertaken in response to a widespread request for 
an encyclopedic dictionary which should do for the rest of the New 
Testament what the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels had already done 
for the Gospels. Hence, as the editor tells us in his brief preface, the 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, taken in connection with the above- 
mentioned work, “‘forms a complete and independent Dictionary of the 
New Testament.” It might also be described as comprehensive; for, 
like the other works edited by Dr. Hastings, it contains articles dealing 
with the language, history, criticism, theology, geography, and antiquities 
of the New Testament. Some subjects which were discussed in the 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels are also treated in the present volume; 


* Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Scribner, 1916. Vol. 1. xiv+729 pages. $6.00. 
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but inasmuch as the reader could not be assumed to have both works, 
such duplication was in many cases necessary. 

Of the 99 contributors to the first volume of the Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church, 83 are British and 9 American. Germany is repre- 
sented by Thumb, von Dobschiitz, and von Schlatter, and France by 
Batiffol. With the exception of the latter, who is a Catholic priest, the 
writers are all Protestants. It is hardly necessary to say that, in spite 
of important differences of various sorts, all of them accept the critical 
point of view and use the scientific methods of modern scholarship. 

It is customary to regard the Apostolic Age as closing with the death 
of the apostle John, which is commonly believed to have occurred about 
100 A.D. The present dictionary, however, despite its title, contains 
matter pertaining to the second century as well as to the first. For 
example, we have a valuable article on Ignatius by Batiffol, a good dis- 
cussion of the Apocryphal Acts by Lake and de Zwaan, and a very 
thorough article on the Uncanonical Gospels by Moffatt. To have con- 
fined the work strictly to the limits of the Apostolic Age would have been 
a fatuous sacrifice to that foolish consistency which Emerson calls “the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” 

In a thoroughly satisfactory article on the Acts of the Apostles Pro- 
fessor Lake says concerning the authorship of the work: “The tradi- 
tional view that Luke, the companion of St. Paul, was the editor of the 
whole book is the most reasonable one”’ (p. 20a). Acts has, to be sure, 
certain primitive characteristics; but Lake is certainly right in saying 
that “‘the weakening of the eschatological element, and the interest in 
the Church, as an institution in a world which is not immediately to 
disappear, point away from the very early date advocated by Harnack 
and others” (p. 21a). He thinks that on the whole the most probable 
date is the decade go-100. As sources used in the compilation of the 
book he recognizes, besides the “ we-sections,” certain traditions derived 
from Antioch, Jerusalem, and Caesarea. ‘‘The theology of Acts is, on 
the whole, simple and early, showing no traces of Johannine, and sur- 
prisingly few of Pauline, influence” (p. 270). 

W. C. Allen accepts Harnack’s view that Acts was written at the 
end of Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, and makes this date the terminus 
ante quem for the composition of the Synoptic Gospels. Thus Mark falls 
between the years 30-50; Matthew was written about 50; and Luke is 
assigned to the period 47-60 (pp. 474f.). Harnack’s dating of Acts 
seems to the reviewer an insecure foundation to build upon, and he feels 
sure that most scholars will not agree with Allen’s early dates for the 
Synoptic Gospels. 
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The command of the risen Christ to baptize the nations into the 
threefold name (Matt. 28:19) is undoubtedly a true part of the First 
Gospel. But the collocation of Christ, God, and the Holy Spirit in 
II Cor. 13:13 by no means proves that Jesus “‘made some such utter- 
ance” as that contained in the above-mentioned verse of Matthew, of 
which the latter is “‘a much abbreviated record” (p. 130@). All that 
can be said with confidence is that the words in question reflect the usage 
of the church, or of a section of it, in the last quarter of the first century. 
The Matthaean formula of baptism is probably only a liturgical expan- 
sion of the primitive formula preserved in Acts. 

On p. 2045 Plummer says: “We do not know who so happily adopted 
the word [é«xAyoia] for Christian use. It is not impossible that Christ 
Himself may have used it, for He sometimes spoke Greek. He used it 
or its equivalent in a Christian sense (Matt. 16:18); but Matt. 18:17, 
though capable of being transferred to Christians, must at the time when 
it was spoken have meant a Jewish assembly.” Can we assume that 
Matt. 16:17-19 is a genuine utterance of Jesus? Apart from difficulties 
of a different sort, these verses are not found in the parallel sections of 
Mark and Luke. So, too, in view of the adverse judgment of most 
critical scholars, we desire proof that Matt. 18:17, which is contained 
only in the First Gospel, is rightly ascribed to the Master. We are also 
told that beyond reasonable doubt the Christian community owes its 
origin to Jesus (p. 205@). Does this mean that he actually founded the 
church, or does it mean that the impetus which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the church originated with him? That the latter of these alter- 
natives is true cannot be doubted. 

In an article on dates Professor Zenos, feeling it necessary to find a 
place in Paul’s life for the composition of the Pastoral Epistles, accepts 
as historical the release and second imprisonment of the apostle. On the 
basis of an inscription discovered at Delphi he concludes that Gallio 
entered upon the proconsulship of Achaia in the spring of 52 A.D. 
(pp. 2755 f.). Deissmann, however, seems to the present writer to have 
shown that in all probability Gallio became proconsul in the summer of 
the year 51 (cf. Paulus, 1911, pp. 159-74). The determination of this 
matter is of great importance for the student of the Apostolic Age, because 
upon it depends the date of Paul’s arrival in Corinth and the writing of 
the letters to the Thessalonians. Zenos places the accession of Festus 
as procurator of Judaea in the year 60 (p. 276), and thus ranges himself 
with those who agree with the testimony of Tacitus. In view of the 
conflicting data given by Josephus, Tacitus, and Eusebius this question 
is as difficult as it is important. Perhaps, on the whole, an earlier date, 
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October 55—October 56 (Harnack) or September 56-September 57 (Lake), 
is preferable. 

The editor could have found no one better fitted to write on Helle- 
nistic and biblical Greek than the late Professor Thumb, of Strassburg, 
and his contribution is an excellent résumé of the subject. 

There are a number of articles dealing with various subjects in the 
field of biblical theology. Among these the reviewer would call atten- 
tion to Platt’s discussion of the atonement and to an article by C. A. 
Scott entitled “Christ, Christology.” After examining the material con- 
tained in the New Testament, Platt concludes, against some recent 
writers, that a theory of the atonement “‘is potentially present and vir- 
tually expressed in the common experience and preaching of apostolic 
times where it is not formally defined” (p. 122a). 

Much careful and conscientious work has gone into the making of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, and students, teachers, and 
ministers will find it a valuable book of reference for the field which it 
covers. The second volume is awaited with keen interest. 

WitiraM H. P. Hatcu 

THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

New York 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


The data are so indefinite that apparently we shall never reach a 
“consensus of opinion’’ on certain of the New Testament books. And 
one of these is the Epistle of James. Professor Ropes’s commentary* 
seems as fertile in new suggestions and points of view as any that have 
been written. The author maintains that the little book is— 


a religious and moral tract having the form, but only the form, of a letter... . . 
It is probably the pseudonymous production of a Christian of Jewish origin, 
living in Palestine in the last quarter of the first century or the first quarter 
of the second. ... . The epistle reflects the conditions of Jewish life in Pales- 
tine, and almost all the ideas have their roots in Jewish thought, but in much of 
the language, style, and mode of expression generally, and in some of the ideas, 
Hellenistic influences are unmistakable and strong. The interweaving of the 
two strains contributes much to the freshness and effectiveness of the epistle 
as a hortatory essay.? 


t A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James. By James 
Hardy Ropes. (The International Critical Commentary.) New York: Scribner. 
1916. xiii+319 pages. $3.00. 
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In certain particulars this represents a decided advance over Fro- 
fessor Ropes’s predecessors, especially as regards “Literary Type” and 
“Literary Relationships,” both of which are admirably treated. In the 
first of these sections, after a concise discussion of the epistolary type 
along the well-known lines laid down by Deissmann, he proceeds to show 
in an entirely convincing fashion that the style of the tract is that of the 
Hellenistic diatribe rather than of Jewish Wisdom Literature. This dis- 
tinction, noted, but not sufficiently emphasized by Heinrici, Wendland, 
and others, constitutes a real contribution to the understanding of the 
book, and excellent use is made of the fact in the interpretation of such 
troublesome passages as 2:17-20. 

As to “Literary Relationships” Professor Ropes -takes the sanely 
skeptical view, which fortunately is becoming more common on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that even close resemblances between writings are 
not conclusive evidence of literary dependence. With regard to Jewish 
Wisdom Literature (except Ecclesiasticus), the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the New Testament books, and the Apostolic 
Fathers, the conclusion is the same: 

In no case (unless it be Romans and Galatians) is direct knowledge or 
influence on either side to be admitted. ... . Just as the typical style of the 
Greek diatribe persisted in recognisable form for centuries and was used by 
preachers and writers of diverse literary level, so likewise the phrases and 
vocabulary of Jewish Hellenistic religious writing and public speech at the 
time of the origin of the Christian church made up a common stock used 
independently by many writers in widely distant places for a long period. 
The sections of the introduction which deal with language, text, the 
history of the epistle in the church, and commentaries, ancient and 
modern, are also eminently satisfactory, being full and scholarly without 
prolixity. 

On the other hand, for his conclusion that the place of origin was 
some such city as Caesarea Stratonis, and that “the writer and the 
readers . . . . were Greek-speaking Jewish Christians in Palestine” 
(pp. 48, 49), the author presents a strong, but less convincing, argu- 
ment—strongest perhaps in the commentary on 2:6-7 (p. 197). His 
own summary (pp. 48 f.) is a telling exposition of the difficulties which 
beset the theory proposed. If ‘the address is original, such a destina- 
tion is hardly possible. In any case could not similar conditions prob- 
ably have been found in Asia Minor before Pliny’s letter to Trajan? 
The author might have been a Greek-speaking Jewish Christian any- 


2 Pp. 21, 23. 
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where in the empire, and the audience sought “oecumenical Christen- 
dom.” 

The commentary, like the introduction, is all that one could ask. 
The avoidance of oversubtle or strained interpretations, e.g., 1:3, 10, II 
(p. 149); 3:6; 4:5; 5:1; the excellent choice of illustrative quotations, 
and above all the wise arrangement of confusing data and intricate dis- 
cussions make the reading a joy. One would gladly discuss certain 
moot points, such as the reading 4 tporjs dwooxidoparos, 1:17, the 
interpretation of €u¢vrov in 1:21, T@ xéopy in 2:5, the oppressors of 2:6, 
and évepyoupévy in 5:16, but lack of space forbids. 

C. C. McCown 


Paciric SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


PELAGIUS’ COMMENTARY ON THE PAULINE EPISTLES' 


An interesting and valuable pamphlet contains a lecture which 
Professor Souter delivered before the British Academy in March, 1916. 
The writer is a recognized authority on the text and canon of the New 
Testament, and he has made a thorough study of Pelagius’ commentary 
on the Pauline epistles. 

In 1906 he maintained, in a lecture before the above-mentioned body, 
that the commentary of Pelagius is based on the Vulgate, and this 
opinion is repeated on p. 51 of his Text and Canon of the New Testament 
(1913). Dr. Souter also suggested that Codex Augiensis, a ninth- 
century manuscript of the commentary at Karlsruhe, might be “the 
best surviving authority” for the Vulgate text of Paul’s letters. A few 
years later an important manuscript of the commentary bearing the name 
of Jerome was discovered at Balliol College. This codex, which dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, contains an Old Latin biblical 
text closely related to that which is found in the Book of Armagh. Thus 
the question concerning the type of New Testament text used by 
Pelagius was reopened. Since the Balliol MS was clearly copied from 
an exemplar written in insular (probably Irish) script, Dr. Souter 
believes that an Old Latin text was substituted for the Vulgate by Irish 
scribes, who, in spite of the growing popularity of the latter, long pre- 
ferred the earlier type of text. In view of the Irish affinities of the 
Balliol MS and the slowness of the Vulgate in winning its way in many 
places, this hypothesis is on the whole more plausible than the opposite 


* The Character and History of Pelagius’ Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
By Alexander Souter. Oxford: University Press, 1916. 36 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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one, viz., that an Old Latin biblical text was at some time supplanted 
by the Vulgate in the tradition represented by Codex Augiensis. 

Professor Souter also examines at some length Dom de Bruyne’s 
novel view, first published in 1914, that Pelagius was himself the author 
of the Vulgate text of the Pauline epistles. There is much force in 
de Bruyne’s arguments against the Hieronymian authorship of this 
portion of the Vulgate; but nevertheless Dr. Souter does not accept the 
Benedictine scholar’s theory of the origin and history of the Vulgate 
Corpus Paulinum (pp. 6 ff.). 

In this second lecture Professor Souter uses several new arguments 
to prove that Codex Augiensis and the Balliol MS represent the original 
form of Pelagius’ commentary, which was published anonymously in 
409 A.D. Except in Ireland, where it was known under the author’s 
name, it was most commonly attributed to Jerome. The rest of 
Dr. Souter’s pamphlet is occupied with a learned discussion of the 
textual tradition of the commentary, of which he purposes to publish a 
critical edition in the Cambridge Texts and Studies. 


Witiiam H. P. Hatcu 
THe GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 


Professor Wright has given in the latest volume of the Bross Lec- 
tures a stimulating discussion of religion from the point of view of one 
interested in functional psychology. While guarding himself in his 
introduction against the charge of subjectivism commonly associated 
with the word “pragmatism,” he nevertheless makes it perfectly clear 
that the “world” in which a man lives is a construct built out of the 
objects of his will. The inquiry which he sets himself is to ascertain the 
function of religion in this world. There are, he believes, certain typical 
stages of development in the history of religion. By tracing this develop- 
ment we may more intelligently ascertain what kind of religion will func- 
tion harmoniously in the “world” in which the modern man must live. 

The first stage of life he calls “primitive.” Here the will is directed 
to the attaining of the satisfactions of our native and immediate instincts 
and desires. A world of space-relations is constructed in which bodily 
movements to pursue and seize desired objects are possible. Religion 


* Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes Wright (The Bross Lectures for 
1916). New York: Scribner, 1916. xiv-+287 pages. $1.25. 
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in the primitive life is regarded as a process of securing the good-will 
of spirits in control of things, in order that man may more surely secure 
the things which he wishes. The function of religion is thus to make 
more certain the attainment of the objects of will in the space-world. 

The second stage is the “natural life.” Here the conception of 
nature as an orderly system is dominant. Objects are subject to natural 
laws, and may be best attained by taking advantage of the sequences 
which are invariably found expressed in these laws. Scientific agricul- 
ture supersedes magic and religious cult. The logical form of religion 
here is the conception of a wise and benevolent providence in control of 
nature. Moreover, since trust in the sequences of nature makes possible 
long looks ahead, civilization arises with its ambitious plans for larger 
ends. A broader and more inclusive faith thus arises. 

But in this world of law and order evil is an ugly and apparently 
inescapable fact. The sequences of nature cannot be deflected from 
their course. There is no religious way of securing special favors. The 
third stage of religious faith represents the will of man reaching out for a 
“supernatural” world in which the activity of God may be seen to be 
perfectly good. Recognizing that nature as it exists cannot satisfy 
human aspirations, man conceives the possibility of becoming a citizen 
of an eternal spiritual world, where he may rise above the vicissitudes 
of the temporal and find eternal peace and joy. This is the mediaeval 
conception which is familiar in the theology of traditional Christianity. 
But in this mediaeval form the contrast between the natural and the 
supernatural is so sharp that there is no way of bridging it save by some 
form of divine intervention. This fundamental emphasis on miracle is 
in some ways like the primitive appeal to the special aid of spirits. The 
practical result of this emphasis has been a patient endurance of evils in 
the natural world, since man’s highest good is to be secured in another 
world. The church has inculcated pious submission rather than social 
revolution in the presence of social injustice. 

The fourth stage, which Professor Wright expounds as the kind of 
religion needed today, involves a return to the world of present experience 
as the field for religious faith. This, however, does not mean—as 
advocates of supernaturalism think it does—a reversion to naturalism in 
the older sense. The only message of the older naturalism was that of 
submission to the inevitable sequences of nature. The modern ideal 
aggressively wills the transformation of the world by putting the 
sequences of nature under the direction of social idealism so as to create 
for humanity the broadest possible opportunity for physical and spiritual 
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welfare. ‘The human will in the broad light of modern day still seeks a 
spiritual kingdom, not a ‘Heavenly City’ perhaps, but a spiritual com- 
munity whose life shall furnish to every man the opportunity for personal 
development and satisfaction” (p. 199). The primary postulate of the 
faith belonging to this idea is “that the actual world contains potencies 
of adaptation and growth, of which human intelligence may avail itself 
in the establishment of a universal spiritual life” (p. 203). 

What, now, is the function of religion in this kind of a world? As 
contrasted with supernaturalism, which pictured an ideal spiritual world 
already established in the unseen, modern religion pictures this ideal 
world as something which must be created by ethical co-operation of 
men with one another and with the forces which may be utilized in the 
present world. Thus, whereas man formerly waited passively for the 
blessings to be bestowed from above, he must now actively aspire and 
labor for the creation of blessings. “The modern idealis ... . . dynamic, 
is that of an expanding spiritual system, a developing society of free 
persons. It exists, not realized, but to be realized” (p. 218). 

This religion of co-operative activity is precisely what democracy 
needs. The highest good of man cannot be achieved by one individual 
for another, or by one group for another. Every man in a democracy 
must have his active share in the creation of the blessings which all are to 
enjoy incommon. The religion of democracy therefore will place fore- 
most such things as universal education, conservation of the health and 
strength of workers, a fair distribution of the burdens and the rewards 
of industrial life, and the organization of government so as efficiently to 
care for the welfare of all citizens. In short, this kind of religion helps 
men to achieve their desires by calling to their aid the forces of the 
world which we know, exactly as other stages .of religion called to man’s 
aid the forces which were believed to be potent in the world as then 
understood. 

Fundamental in this religion of democratic progress is the conception 
of God as striving at an unfinished task. Thereis a real place for human 
co-operation with God in this task. It makes a real difference whether 
man assumes 4, passive or an active attitude toward God’s work. The 
heart of religion will be co-operation with a divine yoke-fellow, rather 
than the abnegating trust of supernaturalism. This conception of a 
co-operating and striving God Professor Wright declares to be the 
Christian conception. It makes possible here and now the realization 
of spiritual unity with God. This world becomes the primary field for 
religious satisfaction instead of being the sorry waiting-place for entrance 
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into another world. We may think of God as “the guiding spirit of 
social progress, the leader in the work of human betterment, who strives 
and suffers with us in the cause of universal evolution” (p. 281). 
Another fundamental belief is the affirmation of the eternal worth of the 
human person, involving, of course, immortality, but also involving the 
conviction that the religion of human progress is a worthy end. Thus 
the belief in immortality is not a doctrine of reward in another life for 
deeds done here, but is rather the conception of an unlimited opportunity 
of personal development transcending the obstacles and disappoint- 
ments of earthly life. 

The book is a welcome addition to the growing literature which sets 
forth the religious aspects of our modern life, with its mastery of nature 
and its growing belief that the world as we know it need not be accepted 
just as it stands, but may be transformed through the co-operation of 
spiritually minded men. It is one of the merits of Professor Wright’s 
discussion that while he recognizes in this aspiration of our age a kind 
of religion very different from the supernaturalism which found expres- 
sion in the mediaeval creeds and liturgies, he at the same time interprets 
it as a phase of the evolution of religion. Doubtless there is already a 
widespread attitude of welcome for precisely this type of religion. But 
there is as yet a deplorably meager provision for the social cultivation of 
a strong sense of the vitality of this kind of faith. Itis to be hoped that 
Professor Wright’s book will be widely read; for it is well calculated to 
arouse interest and sympathy for a religious movement of great promise. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DISCUSSIONS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS' 


The Christian Life in the Modern World is the subject of the McNair 
lectures given by Professor F. G. Peabody at the University of North 
Carolina. The author recognizes that the burning questions for the 
Christian thinker of the present are not those of criticism nor of Chris- 
tian theology, but those of Christian ethics. It is charged by many that 
“all that can be substituted for an incredible theology is an impossible 
ethics.” The reply made to this is that Christianity asks “the accep- 
tance, not of a teaching, but of a teacher,”’ and that it must be “recog- 
nized as a progressive historic movement, still in the making.” Ina 
discussion of the family the socialistic idea that the family is to be 


t The Christian Life in the Modern World. By Francis G. Peabody. New York: 
Macmillan, 1914. 234 pages. $1.25. 
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merged into the larger unity of the state is repudiated, the importance 
of eugenics is acknowledged, the method of the rich in sending children 
to boarding-school is characterized as “‘a principle of deportation,” and 
the true philosophy of the family is found in Jesus’ teaching of the 
indissolubleness of the marriage tie. 

Taking up the subject of business and industry the author assumes 
“that humanity is to remain for the present as it is,” and urges that “the 
only practical problem, therefore, is to apply the principle of competition 
to beneficent ends.” This is in contrast to unethicized capitalism on the 
one hand, and socialism on the other. ‘The wage system in its bare 
economic form must be supplemented, if it is not to be supplanted”; 
but this leads to profit-sharing, industrial partnership, and the like, 
through the infusing of “fraternalism”’ into our competitive system. A 
lecture is devoted to the ethics of spending and of giving. The concep- 
tion of the state as an instrument of conquest is contrasted with the 
conception of it as a moral organism, an agent of idealism. The plan 
for a “World Conference on Faith and Order”’ is characterized, in the 
light of the conditions of unity proposed, as being based upon a dog- 
matic, confessional, intellectualized view of discipleship. What is 
needed is “a simplified, socialized, and spiritualized church,” which is 
“but another name for the Christian life organized to serve the modern 
world.” 

The lectures take account of the most recent literature on the sub- 
jects dealt with, they are written with the author’s well-known felicity 
of expression and mastery of antithesis, and they bring out his point of 
view skilfully under broad, simple, and suggestive conceptions. They 
can hardly be said, however, to make a contribution additional to that 
already made in Professor Peabody’s widely read and brilliant books on 
Christian ethics; and there are several questions, which lie close to the 
themes taken up, that receive but slight treatment, or none at all—such, 
for example, as the bearing of industrialism and feminism on the family; 
the reciprocal relation between the individual Christian life and a pro- 
gressive reconstruction of social institutions; internationalism; and 
church federation. 

A convenient manual, “intended primarily for the use of study- 
circles, young people’s classes and inquirers generally,” is The Christian 
Life by Rev. R. H. Coats. It is divided into sections which adapt it 
for daily reading and weekly discussions for an eight weeks’ course. 


The Christian Life. By R. Ji. Coats. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
164 pages. 6d. 
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Such studies, prepared by competent men and published in inexpensive 
form, as is true in this instance, are greatly needed, and the teaching of 
this little volume is judicious and admirable, but the material, the 
vocabulary, and the arrangement are hardly popular enough for the 
purpose in view. 

Christian Freedom is the title of the Baird lecture for 1913, delivered 
by William M. MacGregor, pastor of Saint Andrew’s United Free 
Church, Edinburgh. The lectures were addressed to popular audiences 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh. Their topic is “the priesthood of all 
believers.”” The author has developed his thought by means of a free 
exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians; at the same time he has 
drawn liberally on all the Pauline epistles and on the life of Paul. Perti- 
nent though the Epistle to the Galatians is to the author’s subject, the 
reader is likely to feel that the blending of exposition and systematic 
discussion has interfered with the value of the result. But the book 
is enriched by many allusions to recent critical and theological writings, 
as well as to general literature, and many stimulating passages as to the 
meaning of Christian freedom are given. 


EuGENE W. LyMAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


THE THEORY OF ABSTRACT ETHICS 


In a small but thoughtful book? the author has condensed the results 
of many years of philosophical and ethical reflection and, at the same 
time, given his own new solution of a problem by which, until recently, 
he had been somewhat baffled. This result he reached in consequence 
of his perusal of a review of Juvalta’s Old and New Problem of Morality 
written by Mr. Benn in Mind, January, 1915. Notalittle of the thought, 
too, seems to have been evoked by the present European conflict. At 
any rate, the author’s conclusions afford a basis for the British conten- 
tion that individual states should be allowed to develop in accordance 
with their own inherent tendencies rather than that they should be 
directed by some more or less benevolent despot. 

In the opening chapter, Mr. Whittaker presents his own metaphysical 
position, especially his epistemology, which is idealistic, modified in the 
direction of philosophical rationalism. He indicates his approval of 

t Christian Freedom. By William M. MacGregor. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1914. xii+427 pages. $1.50. 


2The Theory of Abstract Ethics. By Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. viii+-126 pages. 45.6d. 
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some of the views of Mr. Bertrand Russell, although he does not agree 
with that philosopher in every respect. This survey of the field, however, 
is only to make his own position clear, for he hastens to assert in the 
following chapter that ethics should be independent of metaphysics. 
He then calls attention to the bipolar character of ethics when viewed 
historically, since in the ancient world the emphasis was on the end, while 
in the modern world law has been especially stressed. The antagonism 
between these two concepts Mr. Whittaker makes clear, and then indi- 
cates that under the influence of Juvalta’s work he has hit upon what he 
regards as a workable combination. He presents the two terms “Jus- 
tice” and “Liberty” as equivalent to law and end, respectively, and 
makes the former central in ‘“‘abstract ethics” and the latter in “con- 
crete ethics.”. These two divisions are suggestive of theoretical or pure 
science on the one hand and of applied science on the other, but while 
Mr. Whittaker regards ethics as a science, he does not range it alongside 
of the other current sciences, but demands that it should develop from 
its own fundamental principle, as, he maintains, the other sciences do. 
Abstract ethics, then, is concerned with the principle of justice, while 
concrete ethics deals with ends which are decidedly varied. If I demand 
freedom to seek some end which I desire, I must accord the same freedom 
to my neighbor who may be seeking an entirely different end, but this 
very recognition of a plurality of ends involves the acknowledgment of 
the principle of justice. 

But whence comes justice? It is here that Mr. Whittaker contends 
for an a priori element in ethics. He maintains that the traditional 
empiricism of British thinkers has been undergoing a modification in the 
direction of the general Continental emphasis upon the priority of 
thought as such, and with that movement he is heartily in sympathy, 
although he thinks his own way along instead of following any particular 
individual or group. This recognition of an a priori element in ethics 
began, he thinks, with Hobbes, and he therefore deals somewhat at 
length with that writer’s fundamental positions; then, with but brief 
mention of other English authors, he passes to the ethical principles of 
Kant. Next, he sketches the main points in the teaching of Juvalta, 
indicates how, as he thinks, this recent writer has “advanced on Kant’s 
ethical doctrine”’ in that he has “reached a higher degree of abstraction” 
and has “more expressly recognized the necessarily empirical character 
of all ends,”’ and then indicates how upon the basis of this material he 
has been led to outline an abstract as well as a concrete ethics, with 
justice as the fundamental a priori principle in the former and ends 
central in the latter. 
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The effort to get away from metaphysics, however, does not result 
in complete success, for in the last chapter Mr. Whittaker contends that 
“not only Reason but Justice in some sense is a pre-existent reality 
ordering the constitution of the whole that is partly known to us in the 
world and in man.” He does not, however, “identify Reason and Jus- 
tice with the Whole of Reality, or the Absolute. The position indicated,” 
he continues, “is the Platonic position, in some generalized sense, that 
‘Mind is King.’ From this,” he adds, ‘we must not infer the person- 
ality of that which directs the process of the world; but, personalized or 
not, it is this, rather than the Absolute, when we come to consider it 
closely and not vaguely, that corresponds to the theological idea of God.” 

In such a brief review as this necessarily is, one cannot bring out the 
many excellent and suggestive points of view presented by the author, 
nor is there opportunity for raising many questions. Two, however, 
may be asked: Might not justice be regarded as the sine qua non of a 
complex, thriving society? Where there is no justice, the human units, 
some or many of them, perish. Such a view does not necessitate justice 
as a metaphysically pre-existing reality. Gill-slits were well enough for 
fishes, but for the descendants of such creatures to live in the atmosphere 
they had to develop lungs. The presupposition of justice, then, is the 
condition which makes possible the maximum of longevity and of human 
welfare in a complex social group. It is hardly a priori in Mr. Whit- 
taker’s metaphysical sense, but rather in the Kantian transcendental 
sense. 

The second question is as to the legitimacy of tracing back the funda- 
mental principle of a science to a particular pre-existing reality. Justice 
Mr. Whittaker ranges as a co-ordinate, pre-existing reality beside Reason. 
But might we not take harmony as a central principle in aesthetics and 
make that also a similar pre-existing reality, and so on with the rest of the 
sciences? Mr. Whittaker contends that each science should develop 
from its own particular field. In a sense, this is true, but to follow the 
method indicated in connection with abstract ethics we should have to 
assume a galaxy of such pre-existing realities, in a sense, perhaps, identi- 
cal with Plato’s Ideas. Such procedure, however, would land us in some- 
thing decidedly different from modern science. 

I may also add, however, in spite of the criticism, that a second read- 
ing of the book is much more valuable than the first. 


Grecory D. WALCcoTT 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


St. Paut, Minn. 
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SOCIAL ADAPTATION 


“The purpose of this book’ is to show how the doctrine of adaptation 
is coming more and more to be considered as the key to social philosophy 
and its manifold problems and how this doctrine has evolved until at 
present it is being applied to the process by which man and social groups, 
by taking thought, transform their material and spiritual environment, 
and to the process by which they become conformed into more or less 
agreement with their ideals and with the World All or God” (Introduction, 
p. 11). 

By adaptation is meant such a state of adjustment between an 
organism or a social group and its environment as is favorable to existence 
and growth, or the process by which such unity comes into, and con- 
tinues in, this favorable relation. The environment is both physical, 
or material, and social, or spiritual. Adaptation may be passive or 
active. Passive physical adaptation comprises biological evolution and 
its somatic changes. Passive spiritual adaptation includes psychic 
development under the pressure of social institutions such as language, 
law, and education. By active material adaptation is meant the pur- 
poseful modification of the organism or group to suit its environment, 
or the transformation of the environment to make it favorable for life, 
as by industrial development in society. Active spiritual adaptation 
comprises the purposeful adjustment of the individual to his spiritual 
environment as exemplified by the work of teachers and social reformers 
(Introduction, pp. 8-9). 

The method employed in this work is to review the social theories 
of writers from Comte to the present time, not only showing their 
contribution to the idea of adaptation, but also indicating the general 
background of their philosophy. Brief criticisms and appreciations in 
the light of further investigation are presented by the author. This 
epitome of the history of social theory is valuable to the student of 
methodology and furnishes in English a fair substitute for Barth’s 
Philosophie der Geschichte. Although such condensed treatment is diffi- 
cult to summarize, the following outline may suggest its development. 

After sketching the positivism of Comte and the cosmic evolution of 
Spencer, the author briefly presents three types of sociological method— 
the statistical approach as exemplified by Quetelet, the biological analogy 
of Lilienfeld, and the classifying method of De Greef. He then reviews 

t Social Adaptation: A Study in the Development of the Doctrine of Adaptation as a 
Theory of Social Progress. By L.M. Bristol. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XIV. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915. xii+356 pages. $2.00 net. 
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the development of the theory of biological evolution as shown by the 
contributions of Lamarck, Darwin, De Vries, and Mendel. This digest 
of modern hypotheses as to the transformation of life-forces should 
prove most helpful to the general student. The author also questions 
the direct application of biological theories to social groups and indicates 
how difficult it is to determine what is original nature and what is the 
effect of culture in members of present society. He therefore warns 
against the assumption of finality in the statements of the neo-Darwinists 
and supplements their ill-defined notions of differentiation and selection 
by views of the environmental school. 

Dr. Bristol is, however, more interested in mental development. 
Hence the next section of his book is a sympathetic treatment of the 
contributions of the social psychologists—Le Bon, Durkheim, Ratzen- 
hofer, Tarde, Giddings, and others. Baldwin’s “dialectic of personal 
growth” by selective initiation and application of social example fits very 
neatly into our author’s theory. He lets it here be known that his 
philosophy regards free will as essential to social progress. The reader 
may be surprised to find no appraisal of the work of Cooley, Fouillée, 
Wundt, and other psychologists in these chapters on spiritual adaptation, 
although the bibliography shows they are known to the author. Per- 
haps here is an instance of where logical order does not’ permit the 
introduction of much supplementary material. 

Under the heading of “‘ Active Material Adaptation,”’ the work treats 
of methods of transforming the physical environment. Here are dis- 
cussed the contributions of Ward, Patten, and Carver. The last writer 
has greatly influenced our author, although differences in point of view 
appear. The treatment of Ward seems rather meager considering his 
important contributions to dynamic sociology. In fact, this part of 
Dr. Bristol’s work seems the least satisfactory. Students of economics 
will look in vain for some appreciation of the German historical school 
of politicaleconomy. It would seem that discussions of national policy 
like those of Schmoller and others should not be ignored in a discussion 
of social adaptation. 

The last section, “Active Spiritual Adaptation,” introduces the 
subject of creative mental effort. Novicow, Carlyle, James, and Ross 
are briefly reviewed. Then comes a chapter on idealization and religion 
of special interest to theologians. The theory is that individuals not 
only enter into the spiritual life of their group and of humanity at large, 
but that they project into the cosmos the enlarged image of a powerful 
and perfect person. With this ideal socius, or God, they also seek 
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adjustment through worship and noble deeds. There is a suggestion that 
men in this way may create divinity, but the author hastens to state 
that he believes in the reality of spiritual being back of this human effort. 

The author’s own point of view as summarized in his concluding 
chapter is that the social person is the supreme result of organic and 
institutional development. Such a person imitates and adapts the best 
examples in the social group about him, enlarging and perfecting his 
point of view, projecting as ideals results still to be attained, and exempli- 
fying new virtues in his person. He thus shares the interests of wider 
circles and rises to a sense of comradeship with all mankind and with the 
Cosmic Person, or God. To produce such individuals is the great task 
of society. 

There is also a suggestion that social groups, like nations or churches, 
may develop a personality or will of their own and strive collectively to 
control and lead humanity. But here the author’s attachment to the 
point of view of individual psychology and religion prevents his giving 
any clear conception of the nature and goal of such super-organic 
personalities. 

The social worker will find few practical suggestions in Dr. Bristol’s 
book. The author believes that sound philosophy should precede 
programs and be their touchstone. Although he deprecates the use of 
analogy and advocates inductive investigation, his own work shows 
but slight analysis of actual social conditions. His research develops 
a general term borrowed from biology, but is without much social 
content or suggestion of concrete means to accomplish adjustment. 
Nevertheless he does subjoin a list of desiderata for groups in which 
adaptation and the development of social personality shall progress. 
These points include: (1) production of material goods as the basis for 
life and growth in culture; (2) the elimination of waste; (3) efficient 
consumption for social welfare; (4) education for industrial and social 
efficiency; and (5) enlarged social control to secure effective citizenship, 
to prevent wasteful competition, and to encourage co-operative effort. 
How these ends are to be attained is not indicated, save by the suggestion 
of general education and the example of great men. 

The book contains a valuable bibliography, has good notes, an index, 
and a well-arranged table of contents. It shows wide acquaintance 
with the field of social theory and should prove helpful as a guide for 
study in that line. 


H. B. Wooiston 
Tae COLLEGE oF THE City oF New York 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


FLEISCHMANN, Pavut. Alittestamentliche Lyrik [Praktische Bibelerklarung: 
VI. Reihe der “Religionsgeschichtlichen Volksbiicher”]. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1916. 60 pages. Pf. 50. 

Semitic peoples in general knew only one kind of artistic literary form, the lyric. 
Fleischmann introduces his reader to the proper poetical lyrics of the Psalter and } 
Song of Solomon by a few quotations from the historical books of songs and sayings in 
old Israel. The Psalter is the main quarry for his material, and out of it he selects 
a few of the choicest psalms as (a) hymns to the honor of God, as 19:1-7; 104; 8; 103; 
(5) songs of worship, as 24; (c) songs of Zion, as 84; 122; 137; (d) songs of trust, as 
23; 91; 2; 46; (€) prayers, as 42 and 43; 51; 130; 73; 139; 90. The Song of 
Solomon is given a section by itself because of the wonderfully dramatic presentation 
of the life of the Oriental. This is a well-adapted brief for popular use, whose treat- 
ment reveals scholarship that commands our attention. We cannot have too many 
such sensible Volksbiicher. Pr. 





Davinson, A. B. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. In the Revised Version, 
with Notes and Introduction. Revised by the late A. W. STREANE (The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges). New York: Putnam, 1916. 
lxii+403 pages. 35.6d. 

The first edition of this commentary was issued in 1892, and during all the suc- 
ceeding years has held its place as the best English exposition of Ezekiel. The present 
edition makes use of the Revised Version as the basis of the interpretation and so falls 
into line with the more recent issues of this well-known series of commentaries. Practi- 
cally all of Davidson’s work is retained. Dr. Streane has limited himself to occasional 
brief notes marked off by square brackets. The main purpose of these is to record 
facts and views that have come forward since 1892. These notes are found chiefly 
in the exposition. The introduction is almost entirely free from them. It would 
have been well if the editor had supplemented the introduction with a presentation of 
the more recent view that finds Ezekiel to be a composite work, like practically all the 
other Old Testament writings, rather than a straightforward, continuous presentation 
of the prophet’s thought. It would have been a valuable addition to the usefulness of 
the commentary if a new chapter had been included in the introduction dealing with the 
life and thought of Babylonia in Ezekiel’s day. There is no doubt that Ezekiel’s 
forms of presentation were largely influenced by his environment, and it is hardly less 
certain that the content of his message was to a considerable degree affected by the 
same influences. But what has been given us here is done well. Dr. Streane, who 
also completed Chapman’s Leviticus in this series, lived long enough to prepare the 
manuscript of this version, but left the proofreading to the general editor, Dean Kirk- 
patrick. J. M. P. S. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Assott, Epwin A. The Fourfold Gospel: Section IV. The Law of the New 
Kingdom. New York: Putnam, 1916. xxiii+575 pages. $3.75. 


Dr. Abbott’s elaborate exposition of Mark’s Gospel and its parallels now fills 
1,756 printed pages and has just reached the end of the tenth chapter of Mark. The 
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interpretative method of the earlier volumes is continued without change, a devotional 
reflection that draws its materials largely from patristic and rabbinical sources. It is 
to be feared that few students will have the courage to attack a work of such formidable 
dimensions, particularly as its value lies in its wayside musings on things in general 
rather than in any special formal conclusions. ae 


THORBURN, THOMAS JAMES. The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels. 

New York: Scribner, 1916. xxi+356 pages. $1.50. 

This book, although not prepared specifically for competition, was presented by 
the author in connection with the Bross Foundation in 1915, and proved successful 
in carrying off the prize of six thousand dollars. It is the object of Dr. Thorburn to 
combat the theory, represented notably by P. Jensen and Arthur Drews, of Germany, 
J. M. Robertson, of England, and W. B. Smith, of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
that “our present canonical Gospels are in no sense whatever what we nowadays mean 
by the term ‘historical documents,’” and that the Jesus portrayed in them is no more 
than a creature of human imaginative fashioning. In 1912 Dr. Thorburn essayed a 
similar task in his book called Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical, and, according 
to Maurice Jones, of Oxford, presented ‘‘a fairly adequate reply to Drews.” In the 
same year appeared The Historicity of Jesus by Shirley Jackson Case, of Chicago, pre- 
senting the problem in a very readable and informing style, and arriving at conclusions 
which, while allowing due significance to undoubted environmental phenomena in the 
Hellenistic world, still conserve Jesus as a historical figure, and as the one whose 
personal religion created the first impulses which moved out into the expression of 
early Christianity. The difference in Dr. Thorburn’s treatment is that he appears to 
confine himself to a marvelously detailed examination of the evidence and arguments 
set forth by the mythical school, demolishing each in its turn, without entering into 
any constructive discussion as to the character of early Christian literature and the 
life-experiences of those faithful souls which produced such records. 

The general attitude of the book may be inferred by the following conclusion 
regarding the records of experiences in connection with the appearance of Jesus in 
chap. ii: ‘‘The Gospel story of the conception and birth—whether it be historical or 
otherwise—presupposes a peculiar case of true parthenogenesis, the idea of which has 
not been borrowed from either Jewish or Gentile sources.” Such problems as the 
priority of Mark, the development of synoptic sources, or the Hellenistic mold of the 
Fourth Gospel do not seem to exist for the writer. The Gospels are accepted by him 
as occupying an identical plane of evidence, not only as to the historical character of 
the events to which they bear witness, but also respecting all the features in connection 
therewith. Such a discussion with its wealth of detail will do service in informing 
readers interested in knowing and opposing the patently wild speculations of such 
writers as Arthur Drews. Yet it leaves much to be desired by those who seek light 
on the origins of Christianity and their relation to the New Testament. — 


DEAN, JosePH. The Gospel According to St. Mark. (Westminster Version of 
the Sacred Scriptures.) New York: Longmans, 1916. xviii+84 pages. 
$o. 50. 

This is a part of Vol. I of a general commentary on the New Testament which is 
being prepared by Roman Catholic scholars of Great Britain and the United States. 
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In most respects the point of view is not unlike that of conservative Protestant scholar- 
ship, and free use has been made of the writings of Edersheim, Swete, and other 
Protestants. The Catholic interest appears in the comment on Mark 6:13, where the 
anointing of the sick with oil is said to foreshadow the sacrament of extreme unction, 
and again in 10: 21, where the counsel to the rich young man to sell his goods is inter- 
preted as a commendation of voluntary poverty and as implying a call to celibacy. 
The power of the church to grant absolution is guarded in the comment on 3:29. 
The textual problem of the concluding verses of the Gospel is frankly stated, but the 
writer accepts the deliverance of the Biblical Commission of the Church to the effect 
that the non-Markan authorship of the passage is not proved. The outline harmony 
in the Appendix by C. Lattey is based on the chronology of the Fourth Gospel. 
J. P. D. 


Gicot, Francis. The Apocalypse of St. John. (Westminster Version of the 

Sacred Scriptures.) New York: Longmans, 1915. xxiv+54 pages. 

$o. 50. 

This is the third part of the fourth volume of the above-mentioned series. The 
commentator attributes the Apocalypse to the apostle John, asserts that the apostle 
and the presbyter are the same man, and maintains that the language of. the Apocalypse 
resembles that of the Fourth Gospel. Thus he settles a part of the Johannine problem 
by denying the terms in which it is stated. He also stands for the literary integrity of 
the Apocalypse. He claims that all the material to be found in the book is strictly 
relevant to the thought and purpose of the writer, although we are not always able to 
interpret the symbolism in its details. There is an attempt to remove the book from 
the apocalyptic class and to give to it a place in a higher order of prophecy. The 
notes consist largely of references to the Old Testament passages, which were evidently 
in the mind of the revelator, and the abundance of these references tends to bring 
in question the primary character of the writing which is so stoutly defended. The 
series as a whole is significant in that it shows the intention of the Catholic church to 
provide suitable aids for laymen who wish to study the Bible. .P.D 


Bowen, Citayton R. The Gospel of Jesus. Boston: Beacon Press. 235 
pages. $1.00. 

The author here aims at a brief presentation of the New Testament material 
concerning the life and teaching of Jesus. Nearly half of the book is given to the 
historical record as it may be reconstructed from the text of the Synoptic Gospels. 
In an appendix is the legendary material, namely, the stories of the infancy, of Jesus 
walking on the sea, of the feeding of the four thousand (a doublet), of the transfigura- 
tion, and of the resurrection. The place of the last named is supplied in the text 
mainly from I Cor. 15:5-8. Concise but comprehensive notes discuss the text, 
section by section, interpreting narrative and teaching, and giving reasons for the 
rejection of variant forms of the tradition or of obviously secondary material. A 
detailed index of passages used or omitted enables one to turn at once to the place 
where any particular verse is considered in the notes. The writer gives in condensed 
form the conclusions and many of the arguments of modern “‘liberal” scholars on 
obscure or disputed points. A man who works through the first three Gospels, or, 
better still, the text of Huck’s Synopse, with a parallel study of the brief notes by Mr. 
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Bowen, will train himself in the discriminating use of the gospel tradition, and will be 
able thereafter to read his New Testament with a clearer understanding and a more 
reasonable interpretation of its contents. 

J. P. D. 


Kirk, Harris E. The Religion of Power. A Study of Christianity in Relation 
to the Quest for Salvation in the Graeco-Roman World, and its Significance 
for the Present Age. The Sprunt Lectures, delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, 1916. New York: Doran, 1916. x+ 
317 pages. $1.50. 

The plan followed by the author is, first, to review the “Quest for Safe Conduct,” 
as made by the mystery religions, by Greek and Roman ethical philosophy, and by 
Jewish legalism; and, secondly, to discuss Christianity as a religion of God-given power. 
The inadequacy of the non-Christian movements lay in the fact that they depended 
upon the power of man alone in seeking salvation. The study of these “Quests,” 
however, is lacking in sympathetic understanding and in careful analysis, while the 
discussion of Christianity is somewhat vitiated by a strong apologetic interest. This 
is shown in the paragraphs devoted to the resurrection of Jesus (pp. 190-95); to 
vicarious substitution (pp. 218-24); and to election (pp. 263-66). 

On p. 298 the author speaks of the functional significance of Christian power; 
but in his discussions of the various religious forces he has been inclined to neglect 
function and to emphasize “revelations of objective truth” instead. In spite of this 
defect, the author has become aware of one of the most important phases of religious 
study, in that he interprets religion as a “quest.” CpLR 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Hopces, Georce. The Early Church from Ignatius to Augustine. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. xiv+312 pages. $1.75. 

Lectures on church history to an intelligent general audience require the form of 
an interesting story told with cursory rapidity and skillful brief portrayal of personali- 
ties and significant scenes. Dean Hodges’ lectures have the excellence of this rapid 
explanatory treatment and this appeal to the historical imagination, while at the same 
time they convey a large substance of information. The stimulation of concrete his- 
torical perception is illustrated by certain pages—valuable for advanced students as 
well—where a fourth-century church and its order of worship are described. The 
book may serve as a model for popular lectures of high quality and as a convenient 
brief outline for theological students in preparation for more intensive study. 

PF. A.C, 


ROCKWELL, WILLIAM WALKER (editor). Papers of the American Society of 
Church History. Second Series, Volume IV. New York: Putnam, 1914. 


The papers read at the sessions of the Church History Society in 1912 and 1913 
begin with one prepared by Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson, whose fruitful life came 
to an end before the meeting in 1912. It was meant to serve as an introduction to a 
translation of the letters of Servatus Lupus of the ninth century, for the publication of 
which the funds of the society have been found inadequate. 
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Dr. Joseph Cullen Ayer’s presidential address for 1913 on The Mediaeval National 
Church—admirable for learning and argumentation—deals with the question of 
ecclesiastical nationalism in the later Middle Ages. Dr. Ayer negatives the notion 
of a national church in England, or elsewhere in Western Europe, independent of the 
Roman See in law and jurisdiction. 

Au abstract of a paper by Charles H. Lyttle presents the view that Celano’s 
account of the Stigmata of St. Francis was influenced by conceptions borrowed from 
Joachim of Fiore. 

David Schley Schaff epitomizes John Huss’s Treatise on the Church and, as in his 
recent biography of Huss, holds against Lutzow to the older view of Huss as a borrower 
from Wycliffe. 

Edward Waite Miller’s paper on The Relation of Wessel Gansefort to the 
Reformation serves to measure more precisely Wessel’s influence on the Calvinist 
current, and announces the preparation by Miller of a translation of Wessel’s Farrago 
and Letters. 

Henry Bradford Washburn, dealing with The College of Cardinals and the Veto, 
reviews four episodes in four centuries to show how political state interests have 
affected elections to the Papacy. 

The only topic of American history is Richard Clark Reed’s Sketch of the Religious 
History of the Negroes in the South. In this illuminating and painful story, ably told, 
Mr. Reed expresses the opinion that the negro is “incapable of self-development. He 
does not embody in himself any law of evolution.” But surely the most popular 
accounts of the white man’s evolution explain it by the selective influence of the envi- 
ronment. Mr. Reed’s paper gives ground for thinking that the negro’s white environ- 
ment bears some of the blame. cst 


Wiuxms, H.J. Was John Wycliffe a Negligent Pluralist? also John De Trevisa, 
His Life and Work. New York: Longmans, 19015. xii+113 pages. 
$1.75. 

In accumulating material for a history of the church of Westbury on Trym, the 
author, with competent assistants, has been able to establish beyond question that 
John Wycliffe was a pluralist. On the basis of the Wittlesey Register, the Patent Rolls, 
and the Sede Vacante Register it becomes clear that Wycliffe held the following posi- 
tions: 1361, incumbent of Fillingham; 1365, warden of Canterbury Hall, Oxford; 
1368, incumbent of Ludgershall; 1374, rector of Lutterworth, until his death in 1384. 
Meanwhile he held the prebendary of Aust from 1362 undoubtedly until 1375, and most 
probably until his death in 1384. So far as negligence in providing a chaplain for the 
prebendary at Aust is concerned, as complained of in the Wittlesey Register, the author 
finds an apology therefor in the peculiar conditions caused by the Black Death. He 
exonerates Wycliffe from the general charge laid against the canons of having neg- 
lected “‘ the chancels of the churches appropriated to them, and the buildings belonging 
to the churches, the repair of which notoriously is and ought to be incumbent upon 
them (but they leave them) on the contrary to fall into ruins.’””? The author’s argu- 
ment seems irrefutable. The documents upon which he bases his conclusions are 
inserted in full, so that the investigation as a whole is highly satisfactory. 

Respecting Trevisa, several documents are inserted bearing upon his expulsion 
from Oxford in 1379. By the process of exclusion, the vexed question of the church 
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in which Trevisa held a canonry is settled in favor of Westbury on Trym. The date of 
his appointment thereto is fixed between 1388-90. His death is placed in 1402, which 
makes untenable his reputed authorship of the translation of Vegetius’ De re militari. 
The translation into Norman-French of portions of the Revelation, engraved upon the 
roof and walls of the chapel at Berkley, representing one of the earliest attempts to 
translate the Scriptures into the language of Englishmen, cannot, according to this 
investigator, be certainly assigned to Trevisa. As to Trevisa’s translation of the 
Bible, mentioned by Caxton, Bale, and Pits, Mr. Wilkins is unable to furnish con- 
clusivedata. He favors the tradition of Trevisa’s translation, accounting for Wycliffe’s 
and Hereford’s failure to mention this translation on the ground of Trevisa’s break 
from the support of Wycliffe. If Caxton did not publish this translation along with 
the Polychronicon, it may have been due to his desire to escape the odium attached 
to Wycliffe and his followers. re 


SmitH, PRESERVED, and GALLINGER, HERBERT PERCIVAL. Conversations 
with Luther. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1915. xxvii+-260 pages. $1.00. 
Of the Luther Table-talk there have been two English translations, an earlier 
(1653) by Captain Bell, and a later (1848) by William Hazlitt. The former, though 
delightfully quaint, is not scholarly; the latter, embodying many of the errors of the 
contemporary French translation of Brunet, is far from satisfactory, though, for lack 
of a better, it has retained a widespread popularity. In part it has been the purpose 
of Professors Smith and Gallinger, through contact with original records published only 
in recent years—Lauterbach’s Diary (1872), Cordatus’ notes (1885), the records of 
Rabe, Mathesius, and Heydenreich (published by Liésche in 1892 and by Kroker in 
1903), and the manuscripts of Dietrich and Medler (1912)—to remove the errors 
of the Bell and Hazlitt translations; in part it has been to incorporate in their trans- 
lation selected portions of this material lately acquired. The translation work has 
been well done, showing a marked improvement over the older translations that 
suffered, not only from the lack of a really good text, obtained only within the last 
few years through the services of the aforementioned critics, but also from Aurifaber’s 
arbitrary and careless handling of the text then at hand. The selection of material 
is happy, calculated to present the human rather than theological interests of Luther, 
and frankly to expose the many frailties of the reformer. While in no sense super- 
seding the portraiture of Hazlitt, these “‘conversations with Luther” at many points 
throw light upon the real Luther as we know him today. In this particular, the 
following sections will be found especially illuminating: “Contemporary Politics,” 
“War and Turbulence,” “The Peasants,” “Schools,” “Astronomy and Astrology,” 
“The Humanists,” ‘Human Reason and the Philosophy of the Pagans,” and “Here- 
tics.” Taken as a whole, this work ought to fill a useful place among “required 
readings” of college and seminary students. .ek 


Scuarr, Davi S. (transl.). The Church, by John Huss. With Notes and 
Introduction. New York: Scribner, 1915. xxiiit++299 pages. $2.50. 
In the translation of the De ecclesia, Dr. Schaff puts the English-speaking world 
into touch with a work that by all scholars has been conceded to be one of the most 
significant of the many Huss productions, and notably important in its bearing upon 
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his questioned dependence upon Wycliffe and the grounds upon which he was arraigned 
as a heretic at Constance. Although only incidental to his task of writing a valuable 
biography of Huss, it is quite possible that scholars will thank Dr. Schaff quite as 
much for this timely service as a translator, as for that of a biographer. The work of 
translation may be characterized as faithful, and yet not servile. Although the con- 
tent of the original is argumentative, theological, and heavily burdened with scripture 
quotations, the translator has succeeded in injecting into his translation not a little of 
Huss’s vigor and pungency. An Introduction discusses the author, the circumstances 
under which De ecclesia was written, its contents and importance, and Huss’s debt to 
Wycliffe. A brief index and a few notes are added. Twenty-two chapter headings 
brighten up the tedious structure of the author’s argument. ae 


DOCTRINAL 


Briwwces, Horace J. Some Outlines of the Religion of Experience. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. xv+275 pages. $1.50. 


This is an interesting and stimulating book. The author is the leader of the 
Chicago Ethical Society. Thus from a position somewhat apart he studies the church 
and its task. He holds that the church is “‘the only possible channel for the communi- 
cation of ethical ideals and an ethical dynamic to the masses of Europe and of our own 
country.” But the church, divided as it is into many branches, fails to see clearly its 
task and so dissipates its energies. He claims that theologies are fundamentally 
interpretations of experiences. Traditional beliefs were formulated in an unscientific 
age when there was no clear distinction felt between experience and its interpretation. 
What is needed is that the church should center its attention upon those elements of 
religion which are verifiable in experience. Some of the chapters are: “The Reinter- 
pretation of God,” “The Rediscovery of Jesus Christ,” “Inspiration,” “Immortality,” 
' “Religion and Nationality.” 

The spirit in which the book is written is excellent. If it be read in the same 
spirit it will be found helpful whether one agrees with its conclusions or not. 

F. A. S. 


SmytTH, JuLIAN K. Christian Certainties of Belief. New York: New Church 

Press, 1916. xi-+123 pages. 

The author deprecates the fact that many who admit the deep importance of the 
truths of religion consider them to be unproved and unprovable. He undertakes to 
show that the fundamental truths of the Christian religion—the Christ, the Bible, 
salvation, immortality—are the most incontrovertible facts of life. As we read the 
book we discover that these “facts” are sadly confused with the deliverances of 
Swedenborgian theology. one 


Jounson, Witt1AM Hatiock. The Christian Faith under Modern Searchlights. 
New York: Revell, 1916. 252 pages. $1.25. 
This book consists of six lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1914. The author’s purpose is to show that Christianity, conceived as resting upon a 
supernatural revelation and centering about the person, passion, and resurrection of 
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Christ, has nothing to fear from the criticism of modern science and philosophy, but 

rather that Christ and his cross must furnish the solution to the deepest intellectual as 

well as moral problems of the age. ae 
F. A: S. 


MERRINGTON, EARNEST Nortucrort. The Problem of Personality. New 

York: Macmillan, 1916. viii+229 pages. $1.30. 

The author seeks to show that the self is ontologically real, and is the true basis 
for any theory of reality. Not experience, but the self as subject of experience forms 
the criterion of reality. To deny the reality of the self is to abandon ourselves to 
agnosticism and skepticism. Taking the self, or personality, which is the social and 
ethical aspect of the self, as the key-to the interpretation of the universe, the author 
arrives at the conclusion “‘that there is an Absolute Personality” who exists, and whose 
nature is the perfect fulfilment of all meanings, values, and ideals. ks 


SHELDON, Henry C. Theosophy and New Thought. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: Abingdon Press, 1916. 185 pages. $0.50. 

To his previously published booklets dealing with various aspects of modern 
religious belief, Professor Sheldon has added a discussion of two prevalent modern 
cults. A brief characterization of the essential tenets of each movement is given in 
the form of a running exposition based on citations from recognized authoritative 
works. A critical estimate closes the discussion. Professor Sheldon’s treatment of 
these religious movements is marked by an intention to give objective information; 
but the brevity of his exposition, coupled with his evident disapproval of the doctrines, 
makes the account too intellectually formal to give any clew to the emotional and 
mystic fascination of occultism. However, to have reliable information in so con- 
venient a form is well worth while. ane 


Brwwces, J. H. Illustrations of Positivism. (A Selection of Articles from 
the Positivist Review in Science, Philosophy, Religion, and Politics.) 
Edited by H. Gorpon Jones. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. 
xiii+480 pages. $1.50. 

This collection of addresses and articles by one of the ablest exponents of Positiv- 
ism will be welcomed as a valuable addition to existing means of understanding the 
spirit and the meaning of the movement. The editor has grouped the essays under 
various pertinent topics, thus facilitating the use of the volume. The clearness of 
Dr. Bridges’ thinking and writing, and his practical regard for the dictates of honest 
common-sense give to his utterances cogency and charm. The essays cover a wide 
range, dealing with current scientific and political questions as well as with Comte’s 
philosophy. The high moral idealism and intelligent interest in science characteristic 
of Positivism find worthy expression in this admirable volume. aus 


Miter, Lucius Hopxins. Bergson and Religion. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1916. ix+286 pages. $1.50. 


This book is a clear and comprehensive estimate of the value of Bergsonism as a 
philosophical reinforcement of a vital Christian creed. The standpoint from which 
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it is written is that of the usual apologetic interest: if Bergson and the Christian belief 
are compatible, so much the better for the Christian belief; if they are not, so much the 
worse for Bergson. In this case, philosophy and religion are in harmony. The “vital 
impulse” may be construed as a moral deity; “intuition” is the same as religious 
faith; Bergson’s modified “‘finalism” is consistent with the more vital part of Chris- 
tian theism; the Bergsonian plea for “freedom” lays a foundation for the religious 
belief in the kinship of God and man, communion and co-operation of man with God, 
the necessity of “conversion,” and the doctrine of salvation. Even in the matter of 
immortality, Bergson’s thoughts are “‘sobering,” to be sure, “‘but not disappointing.” 
“Now our conclusion with regard to Bergson is that he leaves us free to believe; nay, 
more, he furnishes us with a basis which encourages us to believe. The general tend- 
ency of his thinking is spiritual and progressive and would seem to be more compatible 
with a Christian conception of life—whether here or beyond—than with any other.” 

Perhaps the most significant suggestion which the book makes is this: Since 
Bergson’s philosophy is so great an encouragement to Christian faith, we cannot afford 
to neglect those inalienable aspects of his system which are incompatible with the 
static and absolutistic elements of the traditional creed. This suggestion, however, 
is made rather too unobtrusively. ace 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


SAUNDERS, KENNETH J. The Heart of Buddhism. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 96 pages. 1s. 6d. 

This little book belongs to ‘The Heritage of India” series. The editors of this 
series are Dr. Farquhar and the Bishop of Dornakal. The editors state that every 
book accepted for publication must pass two tests: “Everything must be scholarly, 
and everything must be sympathetic.” 

The title is indeed an ambitious one for a book of only a hundred pages. It con- 
tains about fifty poems, called “typical,” and about a dozen “specimen” stories. The 
poems, some of which contain but a few lines, are taken for the most part from the 
two works: Psalms of the Brethren, and Psalms of the Sisters. 

Much that bulks large in the Buddhism of the Dialogues, and of the other sacred 
literature of Buddhism finds no mention in this, “‘an anthology of Buddhist verse,” 
or in its stories. This is accounted for, as the writer indicates, by the fact that he is 
presenting the heart, not of Buddhism of the sacred literature, but rather that of the 
present-day Buddhist, who, the author assures us, has little interest in Buddha’s 
doctrines of Nirvana, personality, and the soul. Moreover, the writer holds that the 
heart of a religion is to be found in its hymns rather than in its dogmatic literature. 
Consequently, this little volume is largely of the nature of a Buddhist hymnal. On 
the whole, it is a piece of work well worthy a careful perusal. 

W. C. MacD. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eckman, Greorce P. The Literary Primacy of the Bible. New York and 
Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern, 1915. 209 pages. $1.00. 


This book is the result of a series of lectures delivered by the author in connection 
with the Mendenhall Foundation at DePauw University, Indiana. In a Foreword, 
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President Grose, the head of this institution, explains that the foundation provides 
for annual lectures which shall exhibit the proofs, “from all sources, of the divine origin, 
inspiration, and authority of the Holy Scriptures.” The first chapter gives the book 
itsname. Throughout the other five chapters the author treats of the Bible in various 
aspects; its poetry and oratory, its fiction and humor, the Bible as the most persistent 
force in literature, as ethical and spiritual literature, as inspired literature. By the 
terms of the lectureship the author is held within strictly defined limits in dealing with 
his subject. This may account for the curious mixture of traditionalism and present- 
day biblical scholarship which frequently shows itself in the different lectures. As a 
collation of the opinions of the world’s great thinkers with respect to the Bible the book 
is interesting and helpful. The regret on reading each chapter is that these quotations, 
excellent indeed in themselves, should be allowed to pre-empt ground which lies open 
for a fresh plowing by the author himself. oe 


Towards an Enduring Peace. A Symposium of Peace Proposals and Programs, 
1914-1916. Compiled by Ranpotpx S. Bourne. With an Introduction 
by Franxkirin H. Gmppincs. New York: American Association for 
International Conciliation, 1916. xv+336 pages. 


This collection of various utterances both from individuals and from responsible 
organizations furnishes an imposing testimony to the strength and the extent of move- 
ments consecrated to the task of so reorganizing social, economic, and political stand- 
ards as to make impossible a repetition of the present war. Twenty-eight somewhat 
extended excerpts from significant articles and addresses, and thirty-eight definite 
peace platforms and proposals are given. An excellent index facilitates the use of this 
valuable collection. ane 


p’AtEs, ApHEMAR. Lumen Vitae; L’Espérance du salut au début de Vere 
Chrétienne. Paris: Beauchesne, 1916. 282 pages. Fr. 3.50. 


The dedication of this book to the soldiers of France and the author’s hope that 
it may carry into the trenches a reassuring faith are sufficient indication of its practical 
purpose. The author makes no attempt to set forth ecclesiastical propaganda, but is 
intent upon serving those among whom he cannot minister in person. The inability 
of the Pax Romana, of the mysteries, and of Judaism, to satisfy human need is stated 
in rather conventional form; but more attention is paid to early Christianity in the 
hope that the experiences of the saints will give assurance to a soldier’s uncertainty 
of life. The value of the book can only be determined by those for whom it was 
intended. 

Cc. 5. &. 
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